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The Lovely Water Maidens of Lake Lily 


Water Lilies Bring Witchery to Your Garden 
BY FRIEDERIKE WERNER 


ens are awake! With the sun- 

god’s first rosy morning kiss 
they awaken and show their royal 
splendor! “Nymph-like they seek the 
quiet mysterious depths of lake and 
pool’; are they not exquisite? 

In their wide-awake morning-beauty 
fragrance and charm, these fair 
daughters of the lake—a lake so rich 
with natural beauty, with irregular 
banks about three-quarters of a mile 
long and separated from the ocean 
and bay only by a strip of meadow 
land, upon the banks one finds the 
yellow-flowering Cactus. A _ pretty 
contrast these large, rather beautiful 
flowers make, against the snowy white 
dresses of the water-nymph and the 
rose color of the Wild Rose which 
creeps between’ the picturesque 
Cedars, which high ocean winds bend 
low the sturdy limbs. 

When schooldays are over, the lake 


HE Water Lilies of the lake, the 
fairest of the fair village-maid- 
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with its mass of Lilies becomes the 
magnet for the youth of the village. 
Some explore the world of living 
things in its mysterious depths and 
one or two bundle the pretty damsels 
together. “Ten for a dime! ’n’ two 
extra” says the little salesman; ’n’ 
two extra from the basket beside him 
will clinch the sale. He knows what 
favorites the white Witches in his 
sun-tanned hands are with the house- 
wife or the tourist. Water Lilies “Ten 
for a dime!” 

One sees them everywhere during 
their growing season. The housewife 
buys a bundle of ten or a dozen of 
the early farmer along with her 
berries; they grace the tables in hotel 
dining rooms; and from the altar of 
churches comes their elusive fra- 
grance. They spread charm when 
planted in the pool, or even with only 
one or two specimen planted in a tub. 

But out on the lake, their natural 
haunts, where they float majestically 
upon the green glossy leaves.in full 
ripe beauty, they are at their very 
best; or when the sinking sun illum- 
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inates the horizon and in reflected 
glory surrounds the daughters of the 
lake with “Amethyst and opal—,” did 
such a lovely sight inspire our great 
American composer MacDowell! Who 
knows? His composition “To a Water 
Lily” is a worthy tribute to the lovely 
flower. 

They go to sleep, these Lilies of the 
lake; neatly folded are the snowy 
dresses; tightly drawn the four- 
part, glossy-green cloaks. “Lady Lily” 
gathers her beautiful children closer; 
the dark water around them ripples 
softly; it makes a gurgling sound; the 
underground springs carry fresh 
water to Mother Lily. 

What a splendid setting Mother 
Nature gave to the lovely water-maid- 
ens here—a background so rich with 
natural beauty and the romantic ap- 
peal of old traditions. Traditions tell 
of dusky pirates, of British line-of- 
battleships appearing upon the coast, 
threatening to bombard the town, if 
the inhabitants did not supply them 
with fresh water. 

Probably this happened, records 
say: After they had been deprived 
of getting fresh water from “Lake 
Lily,” the sturdy sons of the village 
had quickly dug a deep ditch and let 
salt water into the lake. The cattle- 
stealing British could fill their casks 
elsewhere. This ditch says the records 
was in (1910) from 2 to 16 feet deep 
going through sand banks as well as 
meadow land. Note well the grit, 
determination, patience, and persever- 
ance of our patriot ancestors. 





Small Earthworms in the Fernery 


F THEY are there it will mean the 

ruin of your Ferns as they ruined 
mine, before I became discouraged at 
the way they were struggling against 
some insidious enemy and decided to 
transplant them. 

I found the pots to be infested with 
tiny Earthworms. Even the roots 
were filled with wriggling Worms. I 
took all dirt from these and washed 
them clean before repotting in new 
buckets and in new soil. 

They have repaid with a remark- 
able growth. If your Ferns are in 
the least way at a standstill in growth, 
take from pots and you may find they 
have a good reason for it, as the 
nature of a Fern is to grow. 

In repotting, it is advisable to use 
top soil and add a little fertilizer from 
chicken yard, not fresh, as this will 
add as bad an enemy as Earthworms. 
Fresh chicken fertilizer will breed the 
tiny Maggot that is very disastrous. 

If this little hint will save your 
Ferns, I shall be glad, as if any one 
had told me of such an enemy, before 
I lost so much time, I would have been 
happy. 

My advice is if ANY flower or plant 
is not growing thriftily to repot and 
look for the cause. It will surely be 
there. 


Mrs. JOHN CLARKSON DARNELL, 
(Texas). 
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Look Out for Poisonous Snakes 
BY MRS. JOHN CLARKSON DARNELL, (Texas) 


CIENTISTS have now come for- 
ward to inform us that many of 
the different Snakes that we meet 

in our work and walks are not only 
NOT poisonous but are a real benefit 
to mankind in destroying Rats, Mice 
and Salamanders. They also tell us 
there are but four kinds of Snakes 
that carry poison in their mouth to 
be sent forth in their strike at their 
victim. 

The ones so designated are the 
Moccasin, the Rattler, the Cotton 
Mouth, and the tiny striped Coral 
Snake. Of these the big Moccasin 
may bite if molested or stepped on, 
but as a rule he will run from you if 
given a chance. I can always be de- 
pended upon to give him that chance. 
A Snake to me is something to let 
strictly ALONE. 

Since the danger is greatly lessened 
by this habit, careful behavior on our 
part should save us from a Moccasin’s 
bite. The Rattler is too well-known 
to need much advice. He has a way 
of giving warning of his displeasure, 
therefore if we listen for his “bells” 
we can always make a quick get-away. 

The Cotton Mouth Snake is gen- 
erally found in the warmer States; in 
swamps and near large rivers. They 
are aggressive, will make fight, and 
their poison flow is always ready for 
their strike. Simply one look at their 
white-lined mouth as it is wide-spread 
in anger is enough to strike terror 
to an on-looker. We decide on leav- 
ing. 

But it is the tiny Coral Snake that 
takes the palm for real unadulterated 
wickedness and deadly effect of their 
bite. There is now a serum that can 
be administered to counteract the 
the poison of the first three Snakes, 
but no serum has been found to act 
with the same certainty with the 
poison of the Coral Snakes. 

We have all heard of the deadly bite 
of the Cobra of India and the Coral 
Snake is of this family (elapines). 
The Cobra is easy and slow because 
of his size, but his cousin the delicate 
Coral is like a “streak of greased 
lightning” in its action. As a rule 
they may be found in rotting logs and 
stumps. Turning these over, or 
breaking into, will most likely disclose 
a striped beauty that disappears like 
a flash under leaves or brush where it 
is advisable to let it stay. 

Many people have often confounded 
the Coral Snake with the Red Racer 
but there is a vast difference in the 
two. With the Coral the stripes com- 
pletely encircle the body, yellow, black 
and red. They are so delicate and 
pretty one very naturally wishes to 
collect them as specimens to preserve 
in alcohol. 

But the most deadly of the elapine 
family has been just found on the sea- 
shore near Galveston in what is de- 


clared by Hans Nagel, Keeper of 
Houston Zoo, to be an Albino Coral 
Snake and the only one he believes 
that has come to the U. S. Immedi- 
ately upon seeing it he went into con- 
ference with New York authorities on 
such matters. Mr. Nagel unhesitat- 
ingly declares there is no serum made 
that will abort the poison of the bite 
of an Albino Coral Snake. The bite 
is sure death. 

This tiny fellow is beautiful in dec- 
oration, being a pale pink color, with 
satiny sheen, but differs from Coral 
in that where Coral is black the Al- 
bino is flesh color; where the Coral 
is red, the Albino is pink and where 
Coral is yellow, the Albino is cream; 
all rings being all around the bodies. 
Albino has pink eyes and flesh-col- 
ored upper and lower lips. 

It was picked up by a six-year-old 
boy while at play on his parent’s lawn 
at the seashore. He saw it in the 
grass and grabbed it at the neck to 
put it in a bottle, little dreaming it 
was other than a beautiful plaything. 
He closed the bottle and ran to show 
the “beautiful worm.” That this child 
was not bitten only proves the Mercy 
of God in protecting innocence and 
causing danger to be averted. 

The find is of great importance, 
Mr. Nagel believes. He thinks it must 
have come to America on some vessel 
and we as a people are indeed fortu- 
nate to have discovered it and made a 
safe capture. Imagine such a crawl- 
ing piece of color to carry so much 
of danger! But if everyone were like 
me they would be disposed to give 
both the good kind and the bad kind 
of Snakedom a wide berth. I always 
do! 


While I am on the subject of Snakes 
I will tell you of a recent incident in 
my chicken yard one morning. I was 
feeding the chickens when I noticed 
a commotion in a corner of the yard 
and went to see about it. Several 
hens dispersed to show two Snakes 
lying at length, one of them more 
than half swallowed by the other one, 
not quite so large. Both were per- 
fectly still. 

Each was perhaps an inch through 
and three feet in length. The victor 
was a Chicken Snake and the other 
one, a soft, light-grey color, I cannot 
name. I wanted a picture of them and 
ran for the camera. I returned to 
find them exactly in same position. 
The Chicken Snake’s eyes darted here 
and there but he never lessened his 
muscles a whit. Then my foot moved 
a dead limb that touched the victor’s 
tail and this so unnerved him he must 
have “let go” a little for suddenly the 
other Snake drew his body out in a 
jiffy, and reared his head high in 
sailing away. I felt “sold” that I 
had sympathised with him as “dead 
for want of breath.” 
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Sonny Boy’s Birthday Tree did—and so Grandded had to do some 
BY GARDNER KANE, (Calif.) oe 


EFORE Sonny was born, his 
B grandparents had decided to 
plant a birthday tree for him. 
So, when the word came to them that 
he had arrived, his Granddad and 
Grandmother went out into their yard 
to a spot they had already selected and 
with due ceremony they planted a baby 
Acacia of the kind known as Bailyana. 
A wee little thing it was, as the pic- 
ture shows, but then, so was Sonny. 
They watered it well and Granddad 
put two stakes, one on either side of it 
to protect it, and to tie it to, in order 
that it might grow straight and tall— 
just as they wanted Sonny to grow. 
Sonny did not see his tree for some 
little time and when he did he mani- 
fested but little interest in it—or in 
much else for that matter. 


But, as Sonny was an outdoors-and- 
sunshine baby and had good care and 
plenty to eat, he grew at a great rate. 
So did his tree. In fact it seemed 
that they must be having a race to see 
which could grow the fastest. For 
when Sonny went to look at his tree 
on his first birthday, he had to quite 
look up into the air. It was only to 
Granddad’s waist when he planted it 
and on that first birthday it reached 
over and lovingly tickled him behind 
the ear. 
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Careful training was necessary in its early days When the Birthday Tree was just a little ‘‘fella” 


And now the tree began to show correcting. Where it grew too tall and 
bad habits—perhaps as Sonny also  spindling, he headed it back and also 























Here are the Grandma and the Granddad Sonny Boy seems quite proud of his Birth- 
of Sonny Boy and the David Arthur Tree day Tree. They are both En Seale aia 
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headed in some of the more ambitious 
branches. And it was not very long 
before the fruits of his training les- 
son began to be seen, for the tree no 
longer looked spraggly but thickened 
out and took on good form—became a 
very shapely tree. Sonny has had to 
be headed back too once in awhile 
when he tended to grow out of pro- 
portion or out of form in various 
ways. And Sonny has responded quite 
well to the heading back and shorten- 
ing in and trimming that he has had. 
If you don’t believe it, just look at 
him as he stands astride and gazes at 
the kodak. He certainly looks the 


picture of health and happiness. 


Flower JYrower, Calcium, NY. 


And Sonny’s tree is no longer a little 
tree. So tall that it stretched up out 
of the range of the kodak. And it has 
filled out until now it is a really husky 
fellow. It so pleased old Mother 
Mocking Bird that she built a nest in 
it this last year, and hatched out a 
whole family of little Mockers. And 
how she scolded if anyone came 
around, especially the Cats. 

Years from now, Sonny may come 
and look up at his birthday tree and 
remember all the good times he had 
under it and about it and there will be 
many happy memories that he and 
his tree will share and as an object 
lesson it is most useful. 
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Tub Grown Dahlias Are Successful 


OULD you like to be able to control 
the growth of your prize Dahlias 
so that you could have blooms long after 
everyone else’s had gone? Would you 
like to have more compact tubers but 
at the same time start them growing 
before the regular out-door season be- 
gins? The answer is: Plant in tubs. 
Dahlias grown in tubs have many ad- 
vantages over those grown in the ground. 
Six or eight weeks more time is given 
for the Dahlia to grow, diminishing the 
time in which the bulbs or tubers might 
spoil by rotting or drying up. Three to 
four weeks earlier planting may be made 
in the Spring, as the tubs can be moved 
under cover if cold nights are expected. 
If plants are used in place of bulbs or 
tubers, the tubs can be kept in a partly 
shaded place for a few days until the 
plants are strong enough to stand the 
sunlight. Later, the speed with which 
they grow can be controlled by keeping 
them in the shade. If they were left in 
the ground all the time, the best blooms 
might have gone by before the date of 
an exhibit. It is also true that some 
Dahlias require more sun than others to 
bring them along at the same speed. The 
effect of the local conditions of the 
country may be considerably changed, so 
that although the flower is grown in a 
hot climate, it receives the effects of a 
cooler one. 


The danger of cutworms is greatly re- 
duced, as all the soil can be prepared be- 
fore the Dahlia is put in the tub. This 
eliminates putting cuffs around the 
stems and the fear of losing a prize 
Dahlia. The plants are also saved from 
being knocked over by people or animals. 

When growing Dahlias are exhibited, 
one may get at a glance the effect of the 
whole plant, its foliage, etc. Another 
advantage is that the blooms do not 
wilt, but stay fresh all through the show. 

And when Fall comes, how we all dis- 
like seeing the early frost spoil the buds 
and blooms. Here is where we may save 
a few of our choicest ones by moving 
them to the piazza, the garage, the barn, 
or some other protected place until the 
cold snap is over. By moving the tubs 
to give the Dahlias the advantage of 
the weather, the writer was able to have 
blooms three weeks after all those of 
the surrounding growers were gone. 


A great many Dahlia enthusiasts have 


wanted to know what kind of tubers 
were obtained from growing plants in 
tubs. All the plants yielded first class 
compact tubers equal to those grown 
from tubers. A test was made of Alex- 
ander Pope, growing a tuber and a 


plant. Both were planted at the same 
time in tubs, side by side. They grew 
with equally good results. The Dahlia 


grown from the plant produced one more 
tuber than the one grown from a tuber; 
the size of the tubers was about the 
same. 

Try growing a a few tubs the first time. 
You will find it very interesting. Very 
often, this method lends itself to gar- 
deners with little yard room. The piazza, 
or even the roof could be used. This 
article is intended for the small grower, 
as the commercial growers realize that 
this method of growing Dahlias would 
not meet their conditions. 

E. W. Barret, (Official Bulletin— 
Dahlia Society of New England) 





The Growing of Dahlias from Seed 
Is Both Fascinating and Dangerous 


ASCINATING because of the mystery, 

the anticipation, the wonderment of 
what the Dahlia seed will bring forth, 
and dangerous in the selection of the 
plants that are worth keeping. 

I have always said that growing Dah- 
lias from seed should only be done by 
those who have grown the Dahlia from 
tubers for years, and know a good Dahlia 
when they see it, and have the courage 
to destroy all plants that do not come 
up to the standard and requirements of 
the American Dahlia Society. 

I know of many who grew seedlings 
because they get a lot of “cheap flowers” 
and the most of them are “cheap” and 
should never have survived the second 
bloom. Ninety per cent of seedlings 
should be destroyed after the first bloom. 
I have had many people say Oh! it is a 
beautiful color; but I have said it has 
a poor stem and no particular type. Oh! 
give it to me if you do not want it. And 
here again is the danger point. If it is 
not good enough for me to keep, it is 
not good enough to grow at all. 

There are too many people growing in- 
ferior seedlings, and putting them on 
the market, at high prices, only to be 
put in the discard. Too much credit 
cannot be given to those growers who 
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after many years of painstaking work 
growing thousands of seedlings, only put 
those of the highest quality on the 
market, after they have been tested at 
the trial grounds of the American Dahlia 
Society and have proved to have true 
merit. This takes many acres of ground 
and much labor and money. Therefore, 
I say that only those who can discrim- 
inate between good and bad should grow 
from seed! 

After growing Dahlias for six years 
and making a thorough study of them 
did I venture into the seedling class. 
First year out of 300 plants only 23 were 
kept to grow the following year; second 
year only 10 of these survived, and out 
of these only 2 had outstanding qualities. 


MAUDE M. WILSON, (N.Y.), (in Bul- 
letin of American Dahlia Society) 





Height of Dahlia Plants 


HE height of a Dahlia plant will de- 

pend entirely on its situation and to 
some extent on the weather. Even a so 
called dwarf variety will be tall under 
conditions where light from a horizontal 
source is not available. Planted near 
buildings, trees, shrubbery, etc., Dahlias 
will be approximately twice as tall as 
in a large level open field where direct 
sun’s rays strike the plants horizontally, 
both at sunrise and at sunset. The 
function of the leaves is to absorb the 
sun’s energy so as to promote certain 
chemical reactions within the cells of the 
plant, the products of which are foods 
which are used by the plant in its 
growth and development. A plant will 
not grow unduly tall unless it is forced 
to do so to get enough sunlight for its 
needs. The writer has seen a plant 1 
foot tall bearing a full-sized flower and 
in a more protected situation a 3-foot 
plant of the same variety with an 
equally-sized flower. Both were normal 
considering their location. The number 
of nodes on the stalk and total number 
of leaves were equal but the distance be- 
tween leaf nodes was, of course, greater 
in the taller plant, showing that it had 
stretched upward toward the greatest 
source of light. 


HARLEY T. PECK, (in Bulletin of the 
American Dahlia Society) 





An Easy Way to Grow Dahlias 


EVERAL years ago some Dahlias 

began blooming under an apple tree 
where some refuse tubers had been 
thrown. Since then after selling and 
planting all that were needed, the 
residue, good, bad, and indifferent, 
have been spread on the ground where 
space was not valuable and a few 
shovelfuls of loose dirt thrown over 
them with no attempt to cover them. 
When they blossom, desirable kinds, 
and some that were believed to be lost, 
have been recovered. The past year 
this was done quite late, probably in 
early July. They were however placed 
on good ground south of the regular 
planting with only a little dirt thrown 
on them as usual. The result was 


most satisfactory as the solid mass of 
green and mixed blooms were more 
beautiful than the plants in rows, and 
they continued until killed by frost. 


F. T. JENCKS, (Conn.) 
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Nature Studies and Notes 





Food a Raccoon Likes 
BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER — 


long without witnessing many 
cunning acts. Once I carried 
one a dinner that contained pickled 
onions, cucumbers, corn bread, and a 
baked sweet potato. He reared up 


() is: cannot observe a Raccoon 


on his hind legs and walked on two 
He scented the food 


feet like a man. 


heard the fluttering of the Bird, he 
trembled from excitement and dis- 
played as much skill as a Cat does in 
chasing a Bird. One long leap into 
the air and he caught the Bird as 
quick as a flash, snapped off its head 
and devoured it. For the first time, 
the Coon displayed a wild disposition, 








The Raccoon 
washes his food 
before eating 


as soon as I threw it to him, then 
picked up the onions, walked on his 
two hind legs across his feeding box 
and threw them as far as he could. 
When he returned, he selected the 
corn bread, threw it into the wash 
bowl and scrubbed it good before 
eating. 

His favorite foods were sweet po- 
tatoes, fish, chicken, meats and sweets 
in general. At first he seemed to pay 
little attention to bread, but finally 
became quite fond of whole wheat and 
corn bread, persisting in washing it 
thoroughly before eating. He was 
also very fond of molasses candy and 
peanuts, but would almost starve be- 
fore he would eat white bread,—the 
kind that man has been devouring so 
long to his sorrow. He enjoyed the 
seeds and nuts and seemed to relish 
orange seeds, but after chewing raw 
beans would throw them away. 

He never disclosed the slightest in- 
clination toward taking the life of a 
fowl, even when the chickens and 
hens came near him. Sometimes on 
rainy days, I saw the chickens in 
seeking shelter, perch by his side. 
And, since I never witnessed him pay- 
ing any attention to the English Spar- 
rows that frequently wandered near 
him, I wondered if a Raccoon ever 
sought the life of a Bird. To make 
a test case, one evening I caught an 
English Sparrow that was roosting on 
my front porch and turned it loose in 
the room with the Raccoon. When he 





growling threateningly when any per- 
son approached him. From this and 
subsequent tests, I learned that the 
taste of raw blood and fresh raw meat 
caused him to revert to the wild 
savage state again. 

So, if you have a Raccoon with a 
gentle disposition, he is not likely to 
turn savage again if he is not per- 
mitted to get a taste of raw meat and 
blood. A good adage for a Raccoon is, 
“Beware of the first bite of raw meat; 
the Raccoon who never takes his first 
bite will never be a savage.” I some- 
times wonder if too much meat in the 
diet of man does not in a similar man- 
ner exert a like influence on his dis- 
position! 

A good illustration of a Raccoon’s 
keen sense of smell is well-illustrated 
in this observation: One morning 
shortly before noon, I carried him a 
baked sweet potato, a most tempting 
morsel. The Raccoon was perched on 
a box beneath the back porch. As 
much as he desired the food, after he 
had taken his first bite, he raised his 
head, stiffened his muscles and stood 
as still as death. I knew some strange 
animal or person was somewhere near, 
although I could not see or hear any- 
one. After waiting a minute or two 
I heard the footsteps of some person 
coming in on the front walk. As he 
came on around the house, the Raccoon 
tried to conceal himself. He always 
tried to hide in some dark cranny at 
the approach of a stranger. He sim- 
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ply scented this man who came to the 
back porch to read the light meter 
before the man had even entered the 
lot from the sidewalk, more than a 
hundred feet away with a two-story 
house set between. 

He knew each member of my family 
very well, and while he slept, paid no 
attention to our presence, and would 
not permit himself to be aroused from 
sleep when we went near. He scented 
our presence long before we arrived 
on the spot, and since he knew we 
would not harm him, he rested peace- 
fully; but if a stranger, or a Dog, or a 
Cat, came within scent-range, he was 
up instantly and ready to defend him- 
self. 





Random Nature Notes 


Since a wireless signal travels on 
waves of electrical disturbances, its 
speed is the same as that of light,— 
186,000 miles a second. This explains 
why a person in America may hear a 
man’s voice over the radio in India 
before the people in the back of the 
audience hears it! 


Like the ripples on the pond made 
by the blowing breezes are our waves 
of light. Waves of varying lengths 
give us the different colored lights. 
For example, red light is made by the 
longest waves while the shortest waves 
make a violet light. 


Not long ago a Tennessee farmer 
returned from a grist mill astride a 
mule. When he alighted he noticed 
a bruise on the mule’s nose, and pro- 
ceeded to mix a solution with which 
he bathed the wound. Before he could 
lead the animal into its stall, it became 
infuriated at the burning pain, 
wheeled around, and attacked the man 
by sinking its teeth in his side and 
carried him bodily about the barnlot. 
He cried for help and it was some time 
before the mule could be forced to re- 
lease his hold. The man was sent to 
the hospital. 


How beautiful are the red Magnolia 
seed as they emerge from the cluster, 
and each one dangles out by a silken 
thread resembling a dainty ear-bob. 


Scientists state there are 18,000 mil- 
lions of microscopic living units of 
nerve cells in the human brain. No 
wonder we can remember so many in- 
cidents over a period of years! 





Self-sown Sugar Maples 


The Editor’s Barberry Hedge has 
proved to be an excellent propagating 
bed for Sugar Maple seeds, and num- 
erous beautiful straight-stemmed trees 
keep coming out of the hedge from 
year to year, more than I can use and 
I will be able to supply my neighbors. 
The hedge catches leaves, etc., as well 
as seeds so that it is well-enriched 
and the leaves make a good protection 
for the young seedlings. The Sugar 
Maple supply has easily solved itself 
in my garden. 
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Nature Always Busy 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


AVE you noticed how diligently 
H Nature employs her time? She 
never wastes a moment, and it 
seems to pain her to observe any crea- 


the clutches of decay. But it was the 
most beautiful thing I have found in 
a long time. Besides being clad in 
Mosses, at least a half dozen kinds of 





One of Nature’s most beautiful Wild Flower Collections is ob- 
served growing on this old decaying log lying in a mountain bog 


ture living in idleness. Not long ago 
on a summer day while rambling 
through Raccoon Mountains, I ran 
onto a small mountain bog in which 
was lying a part of an old log, com- 
pletely draped in green Mosses, well in 


Wild Plants were growing out of the 
old body. A more wonderful wild 
flower pot I shall never hope to see 
anywhere. I could not get near enough 
to make a picture that would show up 
the details of this handsome thing. 





An Expert Violinist and Ventriloquist 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


he is the common Black Field 
Cricket that comes to your lawn, 
he strings his instrument to a tune 
that is pitched at E natural, two oc- 
taves below middle C. 
His habit of coming as near to the 
family fireside as he can, so endears 
him to the members of our family that 


fe IS an expert violinist, and if 


he is regarded as belonging to it. But 


the modern method of heating houses 
are driving many Crickets to the lawn, 
where the musical notes burst forth 
during Summer and Fall. In fact, 
the Cricket choir sings the solemn 
funeral songs when the old year be- 
gins to die, and it takes the coldest 
kind of weather to silence their violins. 
But following freezing weather, the 
first warm days find the Cricket 
happily tuning up his violin, for no 
Cricket can be happy if he does not 
like music! 

The Cricket is a true violinist in the 
Insect World. If you have never 
watched one of them play, as you have 
witnessed a human violinist, then you 
are not as good an observer as you 
want to be. The Cricket produces the 
musical sound simply by rubbing the 
rough jagged ridge of one wing over 
the scraping surface of the other. 

I believe that Crickets enjoy the 
music of their male violinists as much 


as we enjoy the music produced by 
skillful human hands. But since it is 
only the males who have the facilities 
and aptitude for playing, it is gener- 
ally supposed that Crickets make the 
music to excite the silent-voiced fe- 
males of their race. 

If you are personally acquainted 
with Crickets, you know one kind who 
has a long stiff dark needle that pro- 
trudes from the rear of her body. 
When you take hold of this device, 
you will often sense something that 
feels like a throbbing taking place in- 
side. The Cricket that carries this 
spear-like instrument is the female, 
and it is her ovipositor. At night she 
ventures abroad and with this instru- 
ment she inserts her eggs in the loose 
soil. When Spring comes on the eggs 
hatch into little Crickets and when 
you go out and sit on the grass in the 
Summer, often little Crickets will hop 
about over your lap, and show signs 
of curiosity seeking, and an apparent 
desire to become better acquainted 
with you. The Cricket is distinctly a 
vegetable-feeder, but you are unlikely 
ever to miss the small amount of vaege- 
tation that it chooses for food. 

If he were in the habit of coming 
out in the daytime, he would expose 
his body to hungry insectivorous Birds 
including Domestic Fowls. So the 
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Cricket wisely remains concealed in 
protected places during the daytime, 
but as twilight steals slowly on and 
the Birds seek their roosting places, 
he begins to tune up his old violin; 
and as soon as dusk comes he is ready 
and bold enough to venture out and 
dine on tender leaves. 

The Cricket has one accomplishment 
that affords him a unique means of 
escaping some of his enemies after 
dark. Most every person has heard 
such sweet music from one of these 
violinists that he has had a burning 
desire to meet the musician. If you 
have ever sought one of these Crickets 
while he was fiddling, you have, per- 
haps, been completely deceived by this 
professional ventriloquist, and you 
may have had to give up the task. I 
have tried to locate both the Black 
Field Crickets and the Tree Crickets, 
and many times after searching for 
more than a half hour, being led by 
his music, I had to give up. When 
you have been so completely misled by 
his music, you may feel like handing 
him over the prize for being the 
originator of the interesting fine art 
of ventriloquism! 





Lilac Culture 


ILACS are of simple culture but they 
demand a rich, well-drained soil. The 
so-called French Hybrids, which are se- 
lections and seminal variants of the Com- 
mon Lilac, in particular, will not flourish 
in a situation where the roots are water- 
logged during the winter months. Good 
air and root drainage are essential; they 
love a rich loamy soil and enjoy lime. 
If the latter be naturally absent, it can 
be added in the form of bonemeal. This 
and well-rotted cowdung are the best fer- 
tilizers. So soon as the flowers are past 
they should be cut away so as not to 
hinder the growth; at the same time any 
pruning necessary to keep the bushes 
shapely should be done. If, however, the 
plants through neglect become thin and 
scrawny, they should be cut to the 
ground in the early Spring so that they 
may enjoy the advantage of a full sea- 
son in which to grow. Such treatment 
is drastic and should not be undertaken 
except when necessity demands and it 
must be remembered that for the bushes 
to recuperate, a couple of years at least 
will be necessary. With such severely- 
pruned Lilacs, cultivation and feeding 
will hasten their rehabilitation. 

The Common Lilac has been a favorite 
flower with western people for several 
centuries. It was first found in culti- 
vation in Constantinople so long ago as 
1554 and about 1563 was carried to 
Vienna from whence it spread through- 
out Europe. How or by whom it was 
taken to Constantinople is a mystery and 
it was not until 1828 that it was discov- 
ered in wild state. This was in Banat 
in western Rumania; in 1841 it was 
found on the mountains of Bulgaria. It 
was one of the earliest flowering shrubs 
brought to this country but, here again, 
when and by whom it has been impos- 
sible to discover. Evidently its beauty 
and fragrance impressed itself on early 
observers who exerted themselves to cul- 
tivate for their own delectation. 


—(Arnold Arboretum Bulletin) 
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Hedges 


EDGES may be formed out of al- 
most any plant that has a free bushy 
growth and is amendable to pruning. 
One occasionally sees a good Hedge 
formed out of Beech, Hornbean, Spruce, 
Pine, Hemlock and other unlikely plants, 
and when properly planted and looked 
after, are extremely ornamental and ef- 
fective. A good hedge plant must be 
one that propagates easily and surely at 
very little cost and be free from disease. 
Lack of this latter qualification is the 
one great objection to the use of the 
Thorns. Crataegus oxycantha which is 
used too generally in England, is too sus- 
ceptible to San Jose scale in this country. 
The same may be said of Pyrus Jap- 
onica, Crataegus crus-galli, C. cordata, 
all of which are good hedge plants ex- 
cept for the fact they require too much 
attention to keep clean. 

The Maclura aurantiaca, Osage 
Orange, is a complete failure on this ac- 
count in localities where it is liable to 
become infested by San Jose scale, yet 
at one time it gave promise of being a 
very satisfactory defensive hedge, miles 
of it being planted along the railroads. 
It has all vanished. 

In the South the Citrus trifoliata, or 
Hardy Orange, makes an impenetrable 
hedge, but this cannot be depended upon 
much north of Richmond, Va. 

To the Privets must be given the credit 
for being the best all-round deciduous 
Hedge; in fact they are ideal, easily 
propagated, free from disease, grow 
readily, will stand any amount of prun- 
ing and may be kept low without deteri- 
oration. The California Privet has be- 
come so popular in localities where it is 
hardy, that it has become tiresome, and 
many people want something different. 
The Ibota, Amoor River, common Privet 
and Regel’s are all a welcome change 
from the California Privet and their 
more extensive use should be encouraged. 
A good type of Regel’s Privet, raised 
from cuttings so they will be all true to 
a tyve, makes a wonderfully effective 
hedge, especially if knife-pruned rather 
than sheared. 

Next to the Privets, the Japanese Bar- 
berry is daily growing in favor, and de- 
servedly so. It will not grow very high, 
about 4 feet being a very fair maximum, 
but apart from this it has all the quali- 
ties necessary for a good hedge plant 
and is much hardier than the Privets. 
It does not root so readily from cuttings, 
but comes readily from seed. 

Rosa rugosa is sometimes planted as 
a Hedge, but is rarely a success. Its 
habit of growth, suckering up from the 
ground and lack of twiggy growth is 
against it. The one Rose that suggests 
itself as worthy of more consideration 
as a hedge plant, is the Sweet Briar, 
Rosa rubiginosa. The writer recalls 
some very good Hedges formed of this 
plant. The fragrance of the leaves alone 
makes it worth while, where something 
unusual is wanted. 

Flowering Hedges always make a 
pretty feature where they can be used in 
suitable positions, such as party lines 
between small properties, or to separate 
one portion of the grounds from another. 

Pyrus Japonica, Japanese Quince. 

Philadelphus Lemoinei. 


Althaea, Rose of Sharon (Hibiscus 
Syriacus). 

Deutzia gracilis, variety rosea and 
Lemoine. 


Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora. 
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Spiraea Van Houttei, Billardi and 
Anthony Waterer are among the best for 
this purpose. 

The principles of pruning must be per- 
fectly understood, if a good Flowering 
Hedge is to be maintained. However, 
the above mentioned for hedge purposes 
are the most satisfactory and least likely 
to lead to mistakes. 

Althaeas and Hydrangeas may be 
pruned to any extent after flowering and 
up to about the first of May. 

Deutzias and Spiraeas should be 
pruned immediately after flowering, ac- 
cording to well-known rules of sum- 
mer pruning. 

Pyrus Japonica flowering on the old 
wood as it does may be pruned or sheared 
at will, but it is best not treated in too 
formal a manner. 


None of these Flowering Hedges 
should be trimmed in strictly formal 
outlines; they are naturally neat if 


carefully pruned—not sheared. 
The Althaea is very valuable as a tall, 
upright-growing Hedge, though a right 
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start and regular pruning will make a 
Hedge as bushy as may be desired. A 
double row Hedge insures breadth. 

Deutzias of the crenata type are also 
rather tall and of upright habit. 

Perhaps the Hedge that is most 
greatly desired, yet seldom attained, is 
a good Evergreen Hedge. 

The Hemlock, Spruce, Arbor Vitae, 
Pine and Retinisporas, are all used more 
or less, but too often too large plants are 
used to begin with, and an expert is 
required to keep them in perfect con- 
dition.— (National Nurseryman) 





This issue of THE FLOWER GROWER, 
in common with other summer issues 
of this magazine, does not present the 
flat appearance which many magazines 
have at this season of the year to make 
a balance between advertising and 
reading matter. Indeed, even the ad- 
vertising in THE FLOWER GROWER 
holds its own during Summer. 





Seasonable Work for August 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


EGIN propagating all kinds of 
bedding plants this month for 
next year. 

Sow Pansies, Snapdragons, Stocks, 
early Cauliflower, to winter through 
for next year. 

Bud Roses and Fruit Trees. 

Sow Spinach, Turnip, Lettuce and 
Radish for late supply. 

Propagate Saxifrages by division 
and from cuttings; also many per- 
ennials. 

Prune Rambler Roses and root cut- 
tings; also Raspberries and Black- 
berries, as soon as fruit is gathered. 

Disbud Dahlias and Chrysanthe- 
mums and cut down Globe Artichokes 
as soon as the heads are gathered. 

Dry off Lady Washington Gerani- 
ums for a few weeks, then cut down 


before starting again for next year. 


Repot Arum Lilies and Cyclamen 
for winter-flowering; also pot up 
Spireas, Funkia_ sieboldiana, and 
other winter-flowering roots and 
bulbs, as soon as possible, so that 
they will be well-rooted before forcing. 

Very artistic bulb boxes can be 
made from thin cedar slabs, as illus- 
trated at B. They can be made in dif- 
ferent sizes, and shapes, and are very 
useful for growing Bulbs or Ferns. 
A thin piece of wood is used for the 
bottom, and a cedar block is cut and 
slabbed off, into thin pieces. These 
are nailed to the bottom, and a cedar 
branch A bent into shape, and nailed 
around the top. Pans of Snowdrops, 
Crocus, or Anemones can be placed 
inside when finished. 
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“Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.”—JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit than he could gain 
by the repetition of ten thousand prayers.”—ZOROASTER 


“T would not enter on ny list of friends, 
se eR UE 


Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” —COWPER 





The Remedy for Unthrift 


Is THE average human being more provident than 
his brother, the Animal? 

An Editorial in one of the Food Trade publica- 
tions caught my eye. It went on to tell about the ex- 
travagance of the times, but suggested little in the 
way of remedy, and it is the remedy that I wish to 
point out. 

Whether installment-buying is a benefit to hu- 
manity is a grave question. In some cases we know 
that it is not, and indeed we might say that in most 
cases it is not. It is argued that the plan of time 
payments allows the use of a purchased article while 
it is being paid for, but this is only half the story. It 
does not explain that when one purchases largely by 
the installment or time method, one is indeed a slave 
to others to that extent. And it is a fact that many 
people have not sufficient self-control, or ability to 
save, to ever have much if they do not get it by the 
installment method, and with such people perhaps 
the time-payment plan is an advantage. But should 
the system be approved generally to accommodate 
and perpetuate the unthrifty? 

Many families deny themselves the real necessities 
of healthful living that they may own expensive auto- 
mobiles and other things which are of questionable 
advantage tothem. If you doubt this fact, look about 
you. You can see it right at home. 

One of the greatest losses to humanity under 
present living conditions is the decline of the home. 
The home of many people 1s mostly in an automobile, 
and their place of abode is hardly used even for eat- 
ing and sleeping; and the proportion of people to 
whom this might at least partially apply is much 
greater than one would suppose. 

Mortgaging the future for present advantage, 
speaking generally, has never been a success in past 
history and it never will be; and although Henry 
Ford says that the more things people have the better 
they are off, this Editor for one is inclined to doubt 
the wisdom of that statement. True, we should not 
deny ourselves real advantages nor should we go 
without the things which make life worth living, 
merely to save. I have as little respect for the 
— money-grubber as I have for the spend- 
thrift. 

In between these two extremes is the prudent per- 
son who has sense enough to study the future, and 
make estimate for the future as based on past ex- 
periences. The person who lives for today is a fool! 
History has proven this over and over again. Lux- 
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uries are not true living,—they are in most cases 
a positive detriment and loss. Many times have I 
explained that the true life is a life of MANY EX- 
PERIENCES. 

Look to the future and don’t forget that a possible 
calamity awaits you around the corner. If you even 
partly anticipate what may happen, in a large ma- 
jority of cases you avoid trouble. This does not mean 
that one should worry about the future. It only 
means that one should use his faculties to figure out 
in advance what is likely to happen under certain 
conditions. The man or woman who cannot and will 
not do this is making no progress. 

Apply forethought! Be thrifty! Economize! But 
above all LIVE in a way to give you experiences 
which will develop you as a human being. 


MADISON COOPER 





Mankind at Its Worst 


WE ALL remember the story of the Titanic which 

struck an iceberg eighteen years ago and was 
sunk with the most of her passengers and crew; one 
of the most horrible ocean catastrophies of all time. 
And it was especially horrible because of the failure 
of the human element to properly protect its own. 

What brings this to my mind is a gripping story 
recently told by one of the survivors in a Sunday 
paper. This man was a Finn, coming to this country 
as a third-class passenger. The story is a most re- 
markable one as showing the weakness of humanity 
in mass, when tested ina crisis. He tells of being on 
a life raft with many others, overloading it to such 
an extent that it sank repeatedly; and when this 
happened, it was every man for himself, and those 
who finally were left on the raft were the physically 
strong, and only a small percentage of those who 
were originally in possession of it; and the fighting 
which took place between the human freight on that 
life raft, as told by this sturdy man of the North, is 
most enlightening. 

But why dwell on the sordid side of life? The 
reason why I tell about it is to show that culture or 
education, with a great percentage of us, is a mere 
covering, and even less than skin deep. The number 
who prove themselves real men and women in a tre- 
mendous crisis are so small a proportion of the total, 
that it proves the weakness and helplessness of hu- 
manity, and the tremendous failure of our so-called 
civilization. Men, when their lives are endangered, 
fight like the lowest type of animals. 

Just carry this thought with you, friends, and 
don’t forget that the human animal is a very frail 
thing, and that his possibilities for improvement are 
still rather enormous. 

And yet there is an element in mankind, even 
in the weakest of us, that has vast possibilities, and 
the fact that our weaknesses come to the top when we 
are confronted with primitive conditions, need not 
keep us from striving toward perfection. I tell the 
above story not to enlarge on the mean side of life, 
but to point out, especially to those who imagine they 
are nearing perfection, that they are a long way from 
it, and should they be put to a supreme test they 
would be likely to fail. 


And I sometimes wonder, that should this supreme 
test come to me, just what my own behavior would be 

Think it over friends. It is perhaps the most im- 
portant subject we can study. 


MADISON COOPER 
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WEEKLY magazine published in the great city 
A of New York conducted what purported to be 
a poll of the people on the subject of prohi- 
bition. Ballots were mailed to twenty million people. 
Less than five million voted. The poll was therefore 
not representative. Reflections are cast on the truth- 
fulness of results published, by a checkup of the 
Protestant ministers of the District of Columbia, 
which includes the capital city of Washington. The 
poll reported that only 42 ministers voted for enforce- 
ment, 38 for modification, and 234 for repeal. The 
Protestant ministers of Washington checked these 
figures by a poll of their own and the results were 
vastly different. Out of 198, 188 voted for strict 
enforcement, only eight for modification and none for 
repeal. It is further stated that not a single 
Protestant minister in the whole city of Washington 
voted for repeal. We may draw our own conclusions 
of the value of the poll referred to. 


The above statement of fact is only a sample of 
what is encountered. Through the influence of the 
daily press of the country some people are made to 
believe that prohibition enforcement is a farce and 
a failure. Any person who cares to look at the matter 
with an open mind knows better, and they can easily 
compare present conditions with those of the days 
before prohibition. 

As the subject has unlimited possibilities for dis- 
cussion I will not attempt to carry it further except 
to state my own position. 


WHILE my remedy for intemperance would not 

be to prohibit the manufacture and sale of booze, 
but is rather along educational lines, now that we 
have prohibition with us, the repeal or modification 
of the act as it stands would be a distinct loss to hu- 
manity; and therefore I stand for strict enforcement. 


My experience and present position may be of in- 
terest. In my younger days I traveled for some years 
very extensively and when I first began to travel a 
regular part of my equipment was a flask of brandy. 
This was not for frequent or regular use, but because 
at that time I thought it was necessary for medicinal 
purposes. As I grew older and found less use for 
the stuff, I discontinued carrying the flask. Always 
did we have strong liquor and wine in the house up 
to war time, but when the prohibition act went into 
effect, and our supply was used up, I never even 
made an attempt to replenish it. But I hasten to 
add that I claim no particular virtue in this, because 
booze never gripped me strongly. 

There friends, you have the Editor’s position on 
the prohibition situation, than which there is no more 
important question before us today. Booze has no 
defense based on fact. Its defenders draw largely on 
their own imagination, and incidentally do not always 
confine themselves to facts in making out their case. 
And the pity of it——many of our most influential 
people, and those who possess the greatest wealth, 
are the most serious cause of lawbreaking. This fact 
is what encourages the wets, and induces them to 
keep up a losing fight. 

It may take 25 years or more to get reasonably 
strict enforcement; because, as I have suggested 
above, education is the true remedy for intemperance 
and not compulsion. But we should not step back- 


ward and surrender to interests which are contrary 
tn the welfare of our people. 


MADISON COOPER 
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We Must Take Mankind “AS IS” 


A CHURCH paper, in commenting on some of the 
queer things done by sportsmen, refers to the 
Atlantic Sailing Yacht Races between this country 
and England, in which several hundred thousand dol- 
lars are spent in building boats which are useless for 
any other purpose than racing. The church paper 
goes on to suggest that if the same money, effort and 
ability were used for some cause that would help 
mankind, the world would be better off. 

This is equivalent to saying that the boat races 
do not help mankind; but our church paper Editor 
is overlooking an important fact. “WE MUST TAKE 
MANKIND AS IS!” Few students of humanity will 
deny that there are primitive traits in humanity 
which demand expression, and failing to get expres- 
sion in a harmless way, they are likely to break out 
in a way which is harmful, and we need not go into 
detail as to its possible direction. Primitive instincts 
when stifled or held down do not allow the full de- 
velopment of the individual. Here is where sports- 
manship comes in. The primitive instinct referred 
to calls for competition. Competition calls for action, 
and true sportsmanship demands fair play for con- 
testants. Sportsmanship of the right kind builds 
civilization, citizenship and manhood; and thus in- 
stead of the boat races being a waste of effort and 
ability, they serve their useful purpose. I suggest 
that baseball beats boat racing, because a greater 
number of people can understand it and take part in 
it, and actually see the games; yet I do not despise 
the Yacht Racing of the millionaire sportsmen, be- 
cause as above explained, it serves a useful purpose. 

There may be human beings on earth who are so 
far advanced that they do not need an expression for 
their primitive instincts, but I have met but few, if 
any, and I am doubtful of meeting many during the 
rest of my natural lifetime. 

Yes, friends, WE MUST TAKE MANKIND AS 
IS! At some future millennium we may all be so 
perfect that we can discard the various sports which 
our natures now demand, but not yet. 


MADISON COOPER 





The Green Leaf and Life 


I KNOW a few successful business and professional men 

who, if they were invited to go for an hour and listen to 
a lecture on Nature by most any well-known naturalist, 
would scorn the invitation, for the reason they regard such 
subjects so lightly that they think them only suitable for 
women and children! ~ 

Yet it might startle their imaginations, if they are not 
too sophisticated, to tell them that whatever is their busi- 
ness or profession, the success of it is entirely dependent 
on the opening of a flower, and should the flower fail, then 
they will find themselves in the grasp of extreme poverty. 
And far more startling it should be to disclose to them that 
between them and eternity stands the common, simple 
green leaf,—not only between them, but every other living 
animal on land or in sea. 

Furthermore, their very existence is dependent on cer- 
tain insects doing their duties in season. Silk, cotton, 
fruit, food, all are dependent on certain insects being able 
to perform their work that Nature has allotted to them. 

When such revelations are made, the normal mind is 
usually aroused from its stupid slumber in ignorance, and 
people are willing to learn something of the lives and won- 
ders of the creatures beneath man. 


ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 
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Wind-breaks Needed in the West 


wer a wide field THE FLOWER GROWER covers! 
How fine to be getting observations and experiences 
from all sections of this great continent! 

Shelter from the cold north winds is needed even in 
southern sunny Kansas and quite as important is breaking 
the force of the persistent strong south winds. Here we 
find even greater difference in blooming dates of Peonies 
and Iris, north and south of the house than in the North- 
ern States. Fully ten days was the differenuce noted this 
season or about the difference between Southern and 
Northern Kansas, other conditions being the same. Iris 
in particular also appreciate an east slope with protection 
from the hot afternoon sun. 

Town and city grouping of buildings with their ac- 
companying trees and shrubs affords ideal protection for 
most flowers and they seem to bloom more perfectly and 
more abundantly than out in the open. We must not ex- 
pect all flowers though, to thrive under keen competition 
from grass and trees for both fertility and moisture 
especially if the layer of surface soil is not deep. 


Here we are just beginning to find that the surface of 
the ground needs protection from the hot sun and that it 
is necessary to keep the strong winds from evaporating 
all the surface moisture. Control of conditions suitable 
to ideal plant growth out-of-doors is quite as important 
as greenhouse control and we look eagerly for help and en- 
couragement from THE FLOWER GROWER. 


H. M. HILL, ( Kans.) 





Crows as Rainy-day Friends .- 


AST Fall I lived for a while in a little house in a little 
town, and had for company every day a flock of saucy, 
bold, black Crows. They grew quite tame before I left 
them and seemed to know just when meal time came, for 
when I went outside after breakfast, or dinner, with table 
scraps, here came my Bird Friends, flying from the feath- 
ery Mesquite trees that encircled my place, cawing rau- 
cously. With a great whirring of wings they would settle 
down in the back yard to the business of eating, stalking 
around with a kind of strutting gait and talking “crow” to 
each other. Invariably, two important-looking fellows 
would remain perched on the high gate posts,—watchmen, 
I judge, for their beloved brethren. When these had fin- 
ished and were flying away, some with food in their 
mouths, one of watchmen would come down for his meal, 
after which he would perch in a near-by bush while his 
patient brother fluttered down from his post and ate what 
was left; then, together, they winged their way homeward. 
Try as I would, I could not come nearer to them than about 
two feet, for Crows are distrustful of humans, as well they 
may be; but, when they were flying away and a satisfied 
“Caw! Caw!” was wafted back to me, I told myself they 
were saying: “Thanks! The spread was delicious.” Sev- 
eral mornings I deliberately delayed feeding them, and 
those times they flew around restlessly, an imperious note 
in their cawing. It was as if they asked: “When do we 
eat?” 

One of the Crows had only one leg and my brother told 
me that this cripple had, to his certain knowledge, been 
coming to my house for three years. He, however, more 
than kept up with his comrades; hippitty-hoppitting about 
as gaily as you please. He, I am sure, was the ribald 
rascal, who every morning balanced himself on a Mesquite 
limb just outside my bedroom window, and gave me the 
horse-laugh while I was doing my exercises. 


One dreary morning I sat at my typewriter, a mildew 
on my spirits; my thoughts weather-bound. It had been 


raining since before daylight and the heavy clouds prom- 
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ised an all-day down-pour; something very unusual in that 
drouth-stricken part of Texas. It would be, I told myself 
dismally, a lonely day. No traffic would be passing on that 
slick and muddy road by my wee house—not even my 
Crows would venture forth on such a day. But, ah, I was 
mistaken, for they came, the whole noisy crowd. Happily, 
I ran and fed them. They did not leave as early as they 
usually did. In fact, they stayed near enough for me to 
watch them nearly the entire day. The harder the rain 
fell, the better they liked it. I looked on in pleased amaze- 
ment when they would perch on the fence posts and fly 
straight up and down, cawing exultantly. They would 
teeter-totter on the dripping Mesquites and Sage Brush, 
and laugh, crow fashion, at the showers of flying, spark- 
ling drops. And, my dears, you should have seen them go 
wading! Such antics! Knee-deep in the murmuring, 
dimpling water, they reminded me of a gang of little boys 
splashing about, their trousers rolled up and mud squash- 
ing between their toes;—on a wading spree. Perchance 
the lightning flashed and thunder rumbled, they whirred 
around and called excitedly to each other; but, when the 
roar had died away, they settled down again to their en- 
joyment of the rain. Some of them—I think they were 
lady-crows—would lift their wings daintily as if they were 
priceless shawls not to be bedraggled. 

I will long remember my rainy day friends. Watching 
them, I forgot the tiresome story with a moral that I had 
to write, and wished fervently for the skill of an artist to 
draw a pen picture of the grey and gloomy day; the feath- 
ery, dripping Mesquites, so tenderly green against the glis- 
tening, wet Crows; and the occasional lightning, flashing 
its red glow over the whole somber scene—but only a Poet 
could do justice to such a picture—not I, not I! 


ANNIE LEE FUNK, (Texas) 





Why Boys Run Away from Home 


| enmnnead every boy that runs away from home does so 
because of threats or abuse from parent or guardian. 
Some run-away boys may also give as their motive a lack 
of proper respect and encouragement. 

Reason has vastly more influence with most boys than 
harsh words and threats. Moreover, almost any real boy 
has some self-respect and will respond favorably to a plea 
for honor and uprightness. 


A few years ago a farmer in South Missouri had two 
sons who wanted to go to the harvest fields of Canada. 
Naturally the father did not want the boys to go, and he 
reasoned with them, stating that there was employment 
at home. The fact that after their transportation charges 
were paid they would have little or nothing left was made 
clear. The danger from accidents was stressed and the 
likelihood of sickness was considered. 


When all these problems had been gone over with the 
boys, the father said: “Now, boys if you are still de- 
termined to go, don’t run away. That would be cowardly 
and hard to explain. Come to me and be honest. 


“If you have definitely made up your mind to go, I will 
borrow the money to fit you out with a new suit of clothes, 
a suitcase, and enough money to pay your transportation. 
We will also have mention made of your departure in the 
local town paper.” 


Well, what happened? After a careful consideration of 
the whole problem between father and sons in a cordial 
and pleasant manner, the sons did not want to leave home. 

It goes without saying, however, that had the father 
told the boys that they could not go and that he would 
horse-whip them if they did, they would have gone. Like 
most boys they would have accepted the dare or challenge. 


THOMAS J. TALBERT 
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Nature Songs for Children 





The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 








THE HERD-BOY’S SONG 


A mountain shepherd boy am I, 
The castles far below I spy; 
The glorious sun I’m first to see, 
He lingers longest here with me, 
I am the mountain herd-boy. 


Here is the cradle of the stream, 

I drink it fresh from rocky seam; 
So small at first its boist’rous course, 
I throw my arms its rush across, 

I am the mountain herd-boy. 


The mountain is my very own, 

Around me here the storm-winds groan; 
And when they howl from south to north, 
My songs ring louder than their wrath, 

I am the mountain herd-boy. 


And when the tocsin calls to fight, 

And red is many a beacon light, 

I leave my mount, and join the throng, 
And swing my sword, and sing my song, 
I am the mountain herd-boy. 


—GrR00s 
(From Choice Songs, C. A. Fullerton) 





Thrills from Gladiolus Growing 


ONE of my appreciative readers in Illinois, who has 

in former years had both the Mixed Collection and 
the Le Marechal Foch bulbs, in renewing a subscrip- 
tion writes as follows: 

“If anyone wants thrills let them get your Mixed 
Collection of Gladiolus with THE FLOWER GROWER. 
When it is time for the bloom, I run out every morn- 
ing before breakfast to see what new beauties are out. 

“Since I had the Le Marechal Foch and the Mixed 
Collection, I have been buying new varieties each 
Spring. I cannot imagine any greater pleasure than 
growing Gladiolus and carrying the flowers to sick 
people. I have taken them to the public library, to 
friends who have no flowers, sent them to funerals, 
mailed them to Chicago, (where I have started at least 
two Gladiolus fans,) and always have several vases in 
the house. 

“The first flower to open of each color or shade is 
picked from the stem and carried into the house for 
my own invalid to admire. We enjoy the beautiful 
shades much better in a single bloom.” 


The above is a little story which tells in few words 
the gospel of flowers and- their use and enjoyment in 
a greater way. Incidentally it tells of the missionary 
work which I have been doing through THE FLOWER 
GROWER and through the putting out of many thou- 
sands of Bulb Collections to people who would other- 
wise never have grown flowers. If this is not true 
missionary work, it may be given another name. 

Do not overlook the first paragraph of what my 
appreciative reader says above about getting thrills 
from the growing of the Mixed Collection. I have 
repeatedly pointed out that flower growers, no matter 
how far advanced, can get thrills out of a Mixed Col- 
lection of the right kind. The famous collection put 
out with THE FLOWER GROWER contains not only a 
very large number of the best commercial varieties in 
commerce, but it has a sprinkling of unnamed seed- 
lings, as well as a few named varieties which are rare 
and comparatively unknown. In short my famous 


North Star Mixed Collection contains things which 
cannot be had from any other source. 


MADISON COOPER 





E ARE told that the French writer, Fontenelle, was 

dubbed “The Perfect Philosopher,” because although 
his chief diversion was discussion, he never engaged in 
disputes. In his old age he was asked, 


“How did you manage to keep so many friends without 
making one enemy?” 


“By means of two maxims,” he replied; “Everything is 
possible. Everybody may be right.” 


As Fontenelle lived to be a hundred, the wisdom of the 
maxims is apparently undisputable. 


“I taught him all he knows,” was the disparaging re- 
mark uttered by a man who was discussing the success of 
a young man who had been once in his employ and who 
was beginning to show an exceptionally brilliant career. 

The egotism that prompted the slighting remark was 
probably the handicap that stood in the way of that em- 
ployer ever reaching the pinnacle of success his former 
pupil now has within his easy reach. Though he failed 
to realize it, that man’s perception was faulty and he was 
mistaken—grievously mistaken. He certainly might have 
more graciously and in all probability more truthfully have 
said: 

“T taught him all I knew.” 


“Keep on keeping on,” is a good motto for all to adopt 
who wish to avoid growing stale, and neuphobia (fear of 
the new) is one of the first and surest symptoms of 
senility. 


How surely our sympathies always go out to the “under 
dog.” Weakness naturally inspires a desire to render 
assistance. An air of superiority automatically erects a 
barrier to sympathy, and an overbearing attitude never 
fails to provoke antagonism. 

Everyone rejoices as the trick is turned on bumptious, 
domineering Andy, each time he attempts to take ad- 
vantage of the diffidence and meekness of Amos; and 
satisfaction is depicted in the smile as little Jeff re- 
taliates and puts an occasional one back over on Mutt, 
his overbearing companion of the comic strip. 

A little child with her doll buggy starting to cross a 
busy street will effectively stop traffic and hold back a 
multitude. An escaping bandit armed to the teeth would 
have inspired the same crowd to rush forward with no 
other thought or purpose but to get him. 

No one would think of harming old “Bossy,” as she 
grazes peacefully down in the meadow; but let her wander 
out and start tramping down the Tulips, and its ten to 
one that a well-directed dornick as it rolls off her ribs 
will convey the first intimation that she is being requested 
to move on. 

THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 





“ Balanced Activities ” 


Both work and artistic expression have a preferred 
place in life; each is a foil to the other; and happy is the 
man or woman who can find enjoyment in both. If, for 
instance, you have a talent for writing, and your words 
and sentences will not arrange themselves to suit you, it 
is a relief to pull weeds, clean out the kitchen stove, or 
wash windows. After the hard work of spading the soil 
in your garden, it is a joy to sit down and write out some 
good thoughts which have come to you. 


BENJAMIN KEECH, (N.Y.) 
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The Monarch Butterfly 


BY FANNIE M. HEATH, (N. Dak.) 


F ALL the Worms that I have 
QO watched through the transition 

stages I have found the Monarch 
or Milkweed (Danaus plexippus) But- 
terfly the most interesting. These 
handsome red-and-black fellows with 
white dots may be seen throughout 
most of the Summer. I knew they 
were called Milkweed Butterflies and 
had very often seen them pictured 
with Thistles and Milkweeds but al- 
ways imagined in their first stage they 
were those horrid big red-and-black 
furry Worms that are often seen on 
Willows. When I decided to make a 
study of Worms I secured a shallow 
box about two feet long by half as 
wide, and six inches deep. Just hap- 
pened to have a glass sash that nicely 
covered it so this made an ideal case. 
A partition was put through the cen- 
ter and one half had a carpet of very 
fine sand added. This was the feed- 
ing grounds and was not difficult to 
keep clean. The other half has two 
inches of sandy soil and a few little 
flat stones and is their sleeping quar- 
ters. The green Worm, with black, 
white, and yellow stripes, that is found 
on the Milkweed only, was the very 
first Worm that went into it, along 





with some Milkweed leaves, as this 
Worm is more particular than even 
some husbands about eats, and will 
refuse to touch any other food than 
Milkweed leaves, and here is where 
one of the oddest of these studies has 
shown up. If the supply of food plays 
out before these Worms are fully 
grown, they will not touch other food 
but instead of starving to death they 
go into the cocoon stage, with the re- 
sult that there will be a smaller co- 
coon and also a_ correspondingly 
smaller Butterfly. Some that I have 
are five and a half inches at greatest 
wing spread, while others are a trifle 
less than four inches. I do not know 
how much they could be made to re- 
duce, as this was not intentional on 
my part, but as there was an abund- 
ance of food in the case, I did not 
notice that the Milkweed leaves were 
gone until they had turned a trifle 
darker shade of green that they get 
before hanging themselves up for the 
cocoon transition. When food was 
added, they refused to eat and the next 
day were hanging head downward and 
seemed very sick as they always do at 
this stage. Of all the things in Nature 
that are realistic of the changes that 


IsabeliaTig ev 
Moth, Cocoon 
and C aterpiller, 
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our mortal bodies are supposed to go 
through, these various changes are 
the most vivid. For a time these 
Worms contract and turn and twist 
until they are about an inch in length. 
Then a slit is noticed and soon the 
outer covering just seems to vanish 
and the most beautiful ice-green-and- 
gold Chrysalis has taken its place. 
Search as you will you will not find 
gold more beautifully polished, or 
case so smooth and glossy. Once when 
a party of friends were going through 
the garden, I stopped them to show 
them my Worm Case and pointed out 
one of these beauties. One of the 
ladies became quite annoyed and 
thought it was some beautiful work of 
art that I was trying to fool them 
with and she did not hesitate to say 
so in no uncertain terms. When I 
tried to assure her that I was very 
much in earnest and that a Worm 
had really gone through that marvel- 
ous transformation she was still un- 
convinced and flashed out “Where 
would a Worm get that gold? Tell 
me that if you wish me to believe 
you.” It was a new one to me and I 
could not answer her so told her that 
if she would get one of the Worms 
and feed it as I had done that she 
could possibly find out. I have not 
seen her since so cannot say if she 
did it or not. But here is one of the 
most remarkable parts of the trans- 
formation. Where does the gold go 
to? After remaining in this stage 
for about three weeks, the full-sized 
Butterfly (from four to five and a 
half inches across), comes from that 
small cocoon less than an inch in 
length by half as wide. It is black 
and red and white, not a trace of 
green or gold about it and the empty 
case is as clear and transparent as 
glass. Where did the gold go? You 
answer this, I cannot. 


Another query is, “Where do they 
hang themselves up when in the 
wild?” I have put them on the Milk- 
weed stalk in my drawing, but have 
never found one on any plant or on 
any thing else outside of my Worm 
Cases but I have found other cocoons. 

When the Butterflies first come out 
of the cocoon they are just as wet as 
though dipped in water and it takes 
several hours for them to dry off 
enough to be able to fly. From the 
time the case first shows signs that 
they are about to come out, it is less 
than a minute until they are entirely 
out, but you will know when it is near- 
ing time as the Cocoons get somewhat 
transparent, and the marking of the 
wings may be seen. Do not try to 
help them at any stage or you are 
sure to get a deformed Butterfly if it 
comes out at all. 

It would seem that some of them 
must remain in the cocoon stage over 
Winter, as the Milkweeds come quite 
late and they are just the tiniest 
Worms when they first hatch out. So 
they are first eggs, then from little to 
big Worms, then the crinkly Worm, 
then the cocoon and lastly the Butter- 
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fly that lays more eggs to perpetuate 
their race. 


These Worms do no harm to plants 
other than the various varieties of 
Milkweeds, or Asclepias, as_ the 
botanists call them, but they do chew 
these up if you are trying to grow 
them in your garden. 

Before we leave these Milkweeds,— 
some day when you see the silky 
snowy white sails carrying away the 
seeds just gather a couple and take 
them indoors and at night hold them 
near a light and see if you can figure 
out how anything so fine and white as 
these threads are can cast as large a 
shadow as they do. 

Spring is here, why not decide to 
see how many really beautiful and in- 
teresting things you can find this 
year? Make a collection of them and 
in time you will find you have some- 
thing very interesting, and possibly 
valuable as well. 





L. Auratum,—Gold-banded Lily 


C= must hazard a guess at the 
success of my Gold-banded Lilies 
since I was quite ignorant of their 
culture, but met with most remarkable 
success the first year I had them in 
my garden. 


The bulbs were good, though some- 
what dry. I reasoned that they needed 
moisture, so I put them into a very 
large bowl, covered them with water 
and actually forgot them for a week. 
Probably that “plumped” them. Hav- 
ing no particular place for them, and 
not caring much just how they grew, 
I located a place under the Lilac Trees 
on the north side of the house, a spot 
seemingly not suited to anything on 
earth, for it had long been the dump- 
ing place for coal ashes, burned leaves 
and nothing grew on it but Wild Cu- 
cumber vines and coarse Grass. 


There was some chemical in that 
mixture that was “home sweet home” 
to the Lilies. They grew, and what 
is more they claimed immediate at- 
tention, since they were making a 
showing. While they were growing, 
no two were growing alike, and no 
two bloomed at the same season. They 
began at their usual blooming period 
and kept at it until the middle of 
September. 


We are told to plant them in a little 
sand. Mine went into coal ashes. 
Part of the time they were in terrific 
rainstorms and quite often more wet 
than dry. Not knowing just what it 
would do to them, while putting 
nitrate of soda on Perennials and 
Roses, I sprinkled a little of that 
treacherous stuff around the bulbs. 
They love plenty to eat. 


My Lilies were marvelous, great 
stalks burdened with their lovely 
Lilies eleven-and-a-half inches in di- 
ameter. Probably too fragrant for 
indoor decorations, but exquisite for 
show purposes. With Delphiniums 


they looked attractive. 


. Flower JYrowenr, Calcium, NY. 


I sent a bouquet of these Lilies to 
a flower show, not as an entrant to 
prize winning; merely as a courtesy 
to the management.. I was told that, 
had they been entered in competition, 
I could easily have won the first prize, 
for they attracted more attention than 
many flowers submitted by profes- 
sional florists. 


My greatest mistake was in the 
planting and the after care. I forgot 
all about them. The frost pushed 
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them out of the soft earth, froze them, 
making it necessary to purchase new 
plants this year. I hope to have as 
lovely, for I know I can’t improve on 
something that was perfection. The 
strange part about it is that I did 
not know which was the top or the 
bottom of the bulbs after buying 
them. However, they did not meet 
the fate of the Ranunculus bulbs 
which I planted upside down. 


M. H. T., (Ohio) 


Lily Pool from Galvanized Iron Trough 


BY R. WAILES, (Md.) 


WO broken legs on a rather 

large-sized Fernery which did 

not warrant repairing, left the 
writer with a galvanized trough from 
same. Wanting a Water Lily Pool led 
him to believe that the galvanized 
trough could be used to contain water 
and soil for a small outdoor Pool. A 
small amount of labor expended in the 
early Spring, resulted in _ several 
blooms from a single Lily tuber in 
Midsummer. 

The trough was_ buried in the 
ground. Stones and gravel was first 
placed in the hole upon which the 
trough rested. This allowed any ac- 
cumulation of water in the soil to 
drain away and thus prolong the life 
of the trough. The galvanized iron 
trough was then placed in the hole 
so that its top edge was about level 
with the ground. Half of the trough 
was filled with a good rich soil to 
which several handsful of bone meal 
were added. Water was then let into 
the “Pool” by means of the garden 
hose until the water level was an 
inch below the top edge. 

The whole was then allowed to stand 
until Mid-spring when the Lily tuber 
was placed in the soil, burying it to 
a depth of two inches, thus leaving the 
crown of the tuber almost at the level 
of the soil within the trough. 

Rocks placed at the upper edge of 


the trough hid the harsh line from 
view. 

Several Goldfish were added to de- 
vour the mosquito larvae and eggs as 
soon as they formed; thus assuring 
that the “Pool” would not be a breeder 
of mosquitoes. 

Although the galvanized “Pool” has 
been in the ground for three years, it 
has not rusted through, probably be- 
cause of the thickness of the zinc 
galvanizing. 





The first bloom is worth all of your 
labor in making the Tank Pool 





The sunken galvanized Iron Lily Pool 
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Cover Crops in the Garden 


BY R. A. VAN METER 


VERY gardener should recognize 
E the principle that bare ground is 

bad. Particularly in warm 
weather the soil should always be 
growing something or plant food may 
be lost in large amounts. In the ab- 
sence of crop plants a good growth of 
weeds is often an advantage. 

Through bacterial action and chem- 
ical processes plant food is released 
in the soil. Warm weather and a 
moist soil increase this activity and it 
reaches a peak in late Summer, after 
many garden crops have been removed. 
Unless there are plants on the land to 
take up these food materials there 
may be serious losses and this is one 
of the important functions of a cover 
crop. 

If a cover crop is sown as soon as 
the garden crop is removed it takes up 
plant food as it is released in late 
Summer in the soil and builds it into 
plant tissues. When the garden is 
plowed or spaded in the Spring fol- 
lowing, the cover crop is turned under 
and as it decays it releases the plant 
food again for the new crop. The 
cover crop, then, collects plant food 
that becomes available too late in the 
season to assist the growth of garden 
crops and makes it available to the 
crops planted in the following Spring. 

A good cover crop adds consider- 
able humus to the soil. That is a con- 
sideration of importance in many gar- 
dens where commercial fertilizers have 
largely replaced stable manure, be- 
cause stable manure is no longer avail- 
able, and soil humus has been depleted. 

In many gardens weeds are allowed 
to grow after the crops are removed. 
They fulfill the functions of a cover 
crop very well but have one objection- 
able feature—they fill the ground with 
weed seeds and probably increase the 
difficulty of cultivation in succeeding 
years. It is more satisfactory in the 
garden to select for yourself the plant 
which is to serve as a cover crop. 


NITROGEN-GATHERING CROPS 


Common cover crops fall into two 
classes: Leguminous crops that in- 
crease soil nitrogen and non-legumes 
that do not. Clovers, Vetches, and 
Field Peas and Beans comprise most 
of the leguminous crops. They are 
often used in building up soils and 
they are effective when used rightly, 
but they probably are less useful in 
the garden than some of the non- 
legumes. 

Clovers and Vetches sown in July 
make growth before Winter—they do 
not make a good ground cover. They 
take nitrogen out of the air and store 


it underground, but most of this 
nitrogen fixation takes place as the 
plant approaches maturity. If legum- 
inous crops could be allowed to grow 
in Spring until June they would add 
measurably to soil fertility, but gar- 
dens must be plowed early and legumes 
are turned down before they accom- 
plish much as cover crops. 


SOME SATISFACTORY CROPS 


Non-leguminous cover crops fall into 
two classes: Those like Rye that live 
over Winter and others like Buck- 
wheat that are killed by the first 
freeze. There are objections to any 
crop which lives over Winter for it 
often becomes a weed in the garden 
the next year. Although a good cover 
crop in other respects, Rye may be ob- 
jected to on this score. 

Buckwheat is a very satisfactory 
crop. When sown in small garden 
patches as the-crops are removed, or 
between rows of Raspberries or Cur- 
rants or Grapes, it will blossom, and 
at no stage of its growth is Buckwheat 
unsightly. It winter-kills and is easily 
turned under in Spring. If it threat- 
ens to ripen seed before frost it is 
well to cut it and leave it on the 
ground to prevent a growth of Buck- 
wheat in the following Spring. 

Barley makes a good cover which 
will not develop ripened seed unless 
planted very early. It winter-kills and 
is easily turned under. Barley has a 
fibrous root system and is more ef- 
fective than Buckwheat in checking 
erosion on steep land. 

Dwarf Essex Rape makes a quick 
growth and has many advantages. The 
seed is cheap, it holds the soil in place, 
it makes a fair winter ground cover, 
and it winter-kills and does not become 
a weed. 

Any of these crops will give good 
results in the garden at small expense. 
Bare ground in Fall and Winter 
should be avoided and some cover crop 
will help to keep the weeds down. 





Summer-Pruning the 
Bramble Fruits 


FOR the purposes of the average 
gardener, Blackberries and Rasp- 
berries give fairly satisfactory results 
without any summer-pruning at all, 
and it would be wrong to give the im- 
pression that they must be coddled 
along with constant care; but a little 
attention in Summer will measurably 
increase the profit and pleasure in- 
volved in their culture. 

Table Blackberries as a typical ex- 
ample, if allowed to grow unchecked; 
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canes grow higher than a man’s head 
and branch late in the season, when 
the canes begin to bend over. These 
late branches do not have time to de- 
velop very far before called upon to 
withstand the winter season. Only 
the thickest and best-matured of them 
can live through even an ordinary 
Winter and the number of possible 
fruiting buds is reduced. 

If the tip is pinched off or cut off 
in Mid-summer when the cane reaches 
a height of about three feet, branches 
are produced immediately. These 
branches are low on the cane and do 
not have the tendency of higher 
branches to pull the cane over into the 
space between rows. They also de- 
velop strong buds before Winter, and 
they resist winter temperatures al- 
most as well as the heavier parts of 
the cane. In other words, the fruit- 
ing possibilities of the cane are con- 
siderably increased by simply pinch- 
ing off the green tip when it reaches 
the height of three feet or there- 
abouts. 

These same advantages apply to the 
summer-tipping of Black Cap and 
Purple Cane Raspberries, although it 
is done somewhat nearer the ground. 

Red Raspberries, on the other hand, 
are better off without it. Summer- 
pruning is said to increase suckering 
and the branches on Red Raspberry 
canes winter-kill rather easily. 





Random Horticultural Notes 


Late cultivation of Brambles tends 
to promote winter injury. A cover- 
crop sown just before the last culti- 
vation will help to keep down weeds 
and ripen the canes for Winter. 


Strawberries do not become dor- 
mant in the sense that woody plants 
do and there is some advantage in 
stirring the soil late in the Fall to 
destroy weeds that germinate late and 
are off to a flying start in Spring be- 
fore cultivation can be started. 


Do not prune back the ends of 
Grapevines or cut off leaves to ripen 
the fruit. The leaves develop the 
Grapes and without them the Grapes 
cannot attain their normal sweetness 
and flavor. 


Train European or California type 
of Grapes without trunks so they may 
be easily laid down and buried for 
winter-protection. 


Watch for runways of mice in sod 
orchards. If they are numerous pre- 
pare to protect the trees or poison the 
mice before the first snow falls. 


Tripod picking ladders are so much 
better than the four-legged type, for 
all out-of-door’s work, that every fruit 
grower should at least try one. 


Pick soft fruit in smooth recepta- 
cles. Tin pails are better than baskets 


that are rough on the inside, for fruits 
with skins as easily punctured as those 
of ripe peaches or plums. 
puncture invites early decay. 


Every 
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The Sensitive Plant, (Mzmosa) 


BY RAYMOND B. 


LL of us know some one person, 
Am, if slapped on the back, 
would cringe away and_ say 
“Now stop!” But how many of us 
know of a plant which, when twitched 
with the finger, cringes away and 
seems to say by its three different 
movements to plead the same as our 
touchy friend? 


WAILES, (D. C.) 


kindred nature which show movement 
under the action of various stimu- 
lants, to record their wanderings and 
behaviors upon smoked charts, the 
average nature lover would refrain 
from trying to reproduce many of his 
experiments which have led Sir Bose 
to believe that plants have a soul. 


Touching a Mimosa plant very 





Shocking a Sensitive Plant with an electric magnetic pro- 


duces the same movements 


Such a plant is found in the Sensi- 
tive Plant, or Mimosa. The plant is 
very easily raised from seed, most of 
the catalogs listing it as Mimosa 
pudica. The Mimosa is such a queer 


plant that a volume has just been 
written upon it by Sir J. C. Bose, 
F. R. S. Although Sir Bose has actu- 
ally caused the plant and others of a 


as mechanical forces exert 


slightly does not produce any move- 
ment of the leaves, but if the touch is 
vigorous so that a slight tap is given 
any part of the plant, the pinnate 
leaves fold or close themselves to- 
gether and upward, the petiole or 
leaf-stem bends downward, and the 
sub-petiole which bears the little 
pinnate leaves move together. Three 











how the leaves have drawn together. 


One second after shaking a Sensitive (Mimosa) Plant. 
Whether shaken or 
touched during the day, this is the attitude of the plant at night 
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movements. produced for one applied! 
Rain drops falling upon the plant 
produce the same effect, and indeed, 
when night approaches, one always 
finds the Mimosa with leaves drawn 
up together as if they had been 
touched, perhaps by the sandman of 
the plant and flower world. 

The writer had an old telephone 
ringer which produced about 100 volts 
of electricity, and thought he would 
try to determine whether the Mimosa 
would be stimulated or affected in any 
way by the electric current. To prove 
this, a twenty-penny iron nail was 
driven into the moist earth of the pot 
in which the Mimosa was growing and 
one of the magnetic wires connected 
to this ground nail by means of a clip 
connection. Then, on turning the 
crank of the little generator the re- 
maining free wire was brought to a 
leaf of the Mimosa plant. Immedi- 
ately there was an upward, come- 
together movement of the leaves, the 
sub-petioles coming together and the 
petiole bending downward, showing 
that electrical excitement would affect 
the plant as well as mechanical 
snudging. 

One can easily raise this curious 
plant from even a six-cent packet of 
seed. The young plants require about 
a month before thrusting their green 
shoots above the ground, after sowing. 
After that they seem to thrive in any 
favorable conditio:, and they should 
be given the samé care as we would 
our other potted plants. They pro- 
duce flowers of a pink color, much re- 
sembling those of the Clover, in fact 
they are related to the Clover through 
their leguminosaic qualities. 





A reader in Maine has sent in a 
very nice little article on the common 
Cattail, telling about its uses espe- 
cially, and I wonder if some reader 
has a good photograph of the common 
Cattail, either individual plants, or 
showing them in their native habitat. 
Such a photograph would be very ac- 
ceptable at this time. 

— (EDITOR) 














Note 





A Mimosa Plant (Mimosa piduca) one month 
old, before being touched with the fingers. 
This is also its normal, daytime appearance 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 


BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 











“The Fireflies in the gloom 
Among the water-weeds are like 
The water-weeds in bloom.” 


HERE is a legend told by the trans- 
T iator of the Japanese lines above 

about the daughter of the Firefly 
King, who had several suitors; a Black 
Bug, a scarlet Dragon Fly, a gold Beetle 
and Hawk Moth. To make sure of their 
love she asked each in turn to bring 
her a present of fire before she would 
consent to wed any one of them. Off 
they went to fetch the fire, but naturally 
singed their wings in trying to get it 
from candles and lamps. So ever after- 
wards, when there are many dead in- 
sects round temple lamps, mornings, the 
people say “the Princess Firefly had 
many sweethearts last night.” There 
are many musical insects in Japan and 
their singing is as much valued as we 
value the songs of caged canaries. These 
tiny creatures are quite commonly 
caught in the Fall and placed in the 
smallest of cages where the bell-like 
sounds are enjoyed by the whole family. 
But at the end of the season the insects 
are taken out to their native haunts and 
mercifully released. 


“Above the lowly plant it towers, 
The Fennel, with its yellow flowers; 
And in an earlier age than ours 
Was gifted with the wondrous powers 
Lost vision to restore.’’ 
“It gave new strength and fearless mood, 
And gladiators, fierce and rude, 
Mingled it in their daily food, 
And he who battled and subdued, 
The wreath of Fennel wore.”’ 


—LONGFELLOW 


Fennel Flower, sometimes _ called 
Ragged Lady, also Nutmeg Flower. 
Dreaming of it means “Humble but de- 
voted friends,” and Mercury is its planet. 
In early days, as Longfellow wrote, 
wreaths were used to crown the victors, 
and it was one of the plants dedicated to 
St. John. But among some people it 
stood for grief, not joy, according to 
one old saying: “Sowing Fennel is sow- 
ing sorrow.” Fennel in the far East is 
used as a condiment, and is used in our 
part of the world also for flavoring 
sauces, curries, and the seeds in cakes. 
In Italy there is a species long culti- 
vated and now becoming familiar in 
America,—a sweet Fennel which grows 
something like a bulb at the base and 
becomes blanched. The tops are removed 
and the blanched bulb-like stalk eaten as 
salad, in soups, etc. It has quite a sweet 
taste and a wild variety of it used to be 
known as ladies chewing tobacco. The 
ancients employed it medicinally as a 
digestive stimulant and to promote the 
a This is what it is still used 
or. 


Neigella—Fennel Flower,—designated 
sometimes as St. Catherine’s flower, 
Devil-in-a-bush, (associating it with 
Satan,) has a fern-like foliage and is 
cultivated in gardens. Flowers, blue and 
white. Its use is the same as coriander, 
anise, cummin, and in medicine is em- 
ployed as a carminative, expectorant, 
diuertic, etc. 


The Japanese and Chinese are splendid 
examples of earth-tilling efficiency. They 
have solved the problems of soil fertility 
and soil exhaustion, problems important 





to the entire world. But they possess 
a secret too. They love the land. Land- 
lovers. The Chinese farmer has a repu- 
tation of always smiling. He is abso- 
lutely contented, hence his mental sky 
is always bright and blue. His philos- 
ophy helps him, urging him on, increas- 
ing his physical endurance. The reason 
why he glories in his self-denial and 
hard work is because he realizes that 
he is the very backbone of his country, 
and this realization holds him faithful to 
his labor. In Japan and China no land 
is wasted; there is very little waste of 
any kind. Scientific authorities say that 
in the Western world, particularly the 
U. S., “Man is the most extravagant ac- 
celerator of waste the world has ever en- 
dured.” There is such an abundance and 
plenty everywhere that waste passes un- 
noticed. Mother-earth is not so lavish 
in other parts of the world. There she 
gives with sparing, grudging hand, and 
the years are often lean. 


Walnut pickles are a novelty to some. 
Prick green Walnuts all over with a 
fork—as many as are required—and 
stand ten days in strong brine which 
should be changed at least three times. 
Drain, then set in sun for a few days, 
or until the Walnuts turn quite black. 
Put in bottles, pouring over vinegar that 
has been boiled ten minutes with suffi- 
cient black pepper to taste, allspice, 
green ginger, garlic (?) and whatever 
else one favors for seasonings. 


Cleopatra is said to have spent enor- 
mous sums for the purchase of Roses. 
Flowers are grown in parts of France 
for commercial purposes, and it has been 
remarked that the air being so full of 
germ-killing odors there were few cases 
of lung troubles, ete. It has also been 
stated that in parts of the world where 
there was a cholera epidemic those en- 
gaged in making perfumes seemed to be 
immune. Earliest Egyptians loved odors, 
and Pharoah had a Chamber of Per- 
fumes. In Persia the perfume industry 
dates far back. The Greeks loved fra- 
grant smells and we find them using 
flowers on any and every occasion, for 
perfumes, in making garlands, wreaths 
and strewing in the paths of the gods. 


“.... winking Marybuds begin 
To ope their golden eyes.” 

“The Marigold that goes to bed with 
the sun and rises with him weeping” was 
an old superstition, peasants believing 
that if this flower did not open its petals 
by sunrise, either rain or thunder may 
be expected before the day’s end. Many 
are the stories of the Marigold whose 
planet is the Sun, and dreaming of which 
denotes “Riches.” Its meaning in the 
language of flowers like so many other 
yellow flowers is thought to signify 
“Jealousy.” Shakespeare called it “Mary- 
buds” and connected it with the Virgin’s 
dress. There was another meaning 
dreaming of Marigolds; thought to in- 
dicate one would have more children than 
rightfully belonged to them. 

The Marigold has been known by many 
names: Calendula, French Marigold, 
even “Death Flower”; so called by the 
Mexicans according to a legend that 
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these blossoms sprung from the ground 
stained by the “blood of those who fell 
victims to the love of gold and cruelty of 
the earliest Spanish settlers in America.” 
Bride of the sun,—Golden Flower, Yolk 
of egg, King’s Cup, Shining Herb, and 
many other names. The Cowslip is 
sometimes known as Marsh marigold. 
Fortunes were told and weather fore- 
easts made by the use of the mystic 
Marigold. 

Medicinally, the Calendula is some- 
times used in making incense and fumi- 
gating powders. The leaves and unex- 
panded flowers were believed at one time 
to possess stimulating and _ resolutive 
virtues, and employed for jaundice and 
liver complaints, internally and extern- 
ally. Also believed good for the heart. 
A tincture made from Marigold flowers 
was considered efficient to cure wounds, 
and also in the treatment of cancer, 
cancerous ulcers, to allay vomiting, and 
cure measles. 


“The Bats are flitting, look! 
Down in the gloam beneath the bridge, 
Above the water-brook.”’ 

The Bat is often used as a design in 
Chinese art and means Happiness. The 
reason probably associating the two is 
that in Chinese the word “Bat” and 
“Happiness” have a similar sound. 


Ground Ivy—Nepeta Glechoma—Hen 
and Chickens—Cocks and Hen. Under 
the planet Venus and was once used in 
witchcraft. Once popularly believed as 
a stimulant, good for sore throat and a 
remedy for chronic bronchitis; also 
poultices for ulcers; though the medical 
profession in general consider the effi- 
ciency lay in the faith of those making 
use of the plant. Some people claim the 
leaves scraped are a relief for callouses 
and corns. 


Eating Poison Ivy leaves rendered peo- 
ple immune from its bad effects, accord- 
ing to early traditions, but the prob- 
abilities are no one -vants to be fool- 
hardy enough to experiment by trying 
it as a cure for Poison Ivy, or Poisou 
Oak either. 


Cats and dogs eat herbs to cure them- 
selves. 


The Cucumber was once looked upon 
as dangerous to eat raw, and to over- 
come the danger was soaked for a time 
in salted-water. That theory is exploded, 
and now it is claimed there is a reason 
for the saying “Cool as a cucumber,” 
for they not only cool the blood but are 
eliminators. However, the valuable ele- 
ments in this succulent vegetable as in 
many others, lies close to the skin, so 
they should be eaten rinds and all, never 
peeled. The reason given, for causing 
an eruption on some people who eat 
freely of Cucumbers, is that the sulphur 
in the vegetable is acting upon the ac- 
cumulation of acid starches in the sys- 
tem, and one should not stop eating them, 
but keep up the good work until the 
symptoms disappear. Cucumbers may 
be stuffed, made into a soup, a saute, 
or any number of unusual ways that are 
delicious. A most unusual salad is made 
by slicing Cucumbers very thin, skins in- 
cluded and arranging on a lettuce leaf. 
Sprinkle over each siice grated cocoanut 
and chopped nasturtium flowers. Serve 
with oil and lemon juice, or honey and 
lemon juice. 
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A Study of Birds’ Neste 


BY C. H. ROBINSON, (IIl.) 


quainted with the Birds of his 

locality, their nests are almost as 
interesting as the builders themselves. 
The localities selected, the materials 
used, the mechanical skill displayed, 
and the beauty of form or the want 
of it, constitute a most delightful 
study for the nature lover, and in 
their nesting habits he will find a real 
fascination. 

Birds have great ingenuity in hid- 
ing their nests, and in the Summer 
during the nesting season their homes 
are sometimes difficult to find for 
leaves and other vegetation effectually 
conceal them from a casual visitor to 
the woods and thickets; but, when the 
frosts come and the leaves fall, one is 
surprised to find in plain sight of 
trails over which he has frequently 
passed during the Summer without 
seeing a Bird’s nest, the abandoned 
homes of many kinds—if he is looking 
for them. 

Some weeks ago on a walk of a few 
miles over a favorite trail in the 
forests of the Indiana Sand Dunes, I 
was surprised to note the many kinds 
of Birds’ nests near the trail, though 
on my frequent walks in the past sea- 
son I had passed them without making 
a discovery. 

I was much interested in noting the 
construction of these abandoned Bird 
homes; the materials used; the archi- 
tecture, so to speak, of the different 
families of Birds; whether a few small 
sticks, grass and other substances 
loosely scratched together with a shal- 
low receptacle for the eggs and young, 
or a carefully and elaborately con- 


"ya one who desires to become ac- 





Nest of Red-eyed Vireo 





structed edifice built with the skill of 
a weaver or other master mechanic. 

Some were symmetrical, with a real 
beauty of form; well anchored to their 
places with strings of bark or small 
rootlets and not likely to be displaced 
by even a violent storm; the material 
for the walls being small rootlets 
woven in and out like watling or actu- 
ally tied fast to small branches; the 
inside carefully lined with fine grasses, 
moss, hair, feathers or other soft ma- 
terial to secure dryness and warmth 
for the eggs while in process of in- 
cubation, and the tender bodies of the 
nestlings when hatched. 

On the other hand, some, like the 
Robin and some others of the Thrush 
family, had first, a foundation of mud 
or clay and sticks, for ballast, on 
which was the nest of small sticks 


* rather loosely crowded together, with- 


out stability and scarcely any attempt 
at soft lining. 

One very artistic and well-built nest 
was that of the Long-billed Marsh 
Wren, among the Bulrushes near the 
edge of a pond. It was about three 
feet above the water in which the 
rushes grew and the same distance 
from the shore. On inspection I found 
that a dozen or more of the Rush stalks 
had been firmly fixed in place by bark 
strings twisted around the stems from 
one to another, so that with the wind 
they must all move together and not 
separate and destroy the nest. Above 
this foundation a most elaborate nest 
had been suspended by including in 
the walls a stalk of a Rush here and 
there and tying it with slender strips 
of bark to other stems. The nest was 
woven of sedges and grass worked in 
and out like a woven fabric. It was 
long, torch-shaped, and roofed over, 
the hole half way up the side being 
so small no Bird larger than a Wren 
could enter. 

On inspection, the interior was 
found to be lined with the softest 
grasses, mosses, and the inner bark 
of trees. Its situation above the water 
secured it from a raid by any pred- 
atory land animal, and the pugnacity 
of the Wrens, which usually build in 
smail colonies near together and unite 
to fight an invader fiercely, gave good 
protection against Hawks, Owls and 
other Birds of Prey, for the eggs and 
young Birds. 

On this particular outing, however, 
the most attractive nest I examined 
was that of a Red-eyed Vireo of which 
I found several, photographed one and 
took it home for more careful inspec- 
tion. The nest, about the size and 
shape of a small teacup, was sus- 
pended in the fork of two small 
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branches a few feet above the ground; 
was most carefully woven of very 
small, pliant rootlets twisted in and 
out and interwoven with strings of in- 
ner bark, small pieces of paper which 
appeared to have been from a hornet’s 
nest, and a few of the coarser grasses. 

The most interesting thing about it 
was the method by which it was sus- 
pended in the fork of two very small 
branches, and the top, on two sides, 
was actually sewed to the twigs. I 
have not yet been able to solve the 
puzzle of how this was done. A white 
cord or thread-like fiber had been 
passed through the upper part of the 
nest, then over the twig, then through 
and over again close together until 
there was an inch or more of this 
wrapping on the two opposite sides of 
the nest, and drawn tight. My puzzle 
is to determine whether these upper 
layers were first made and sewed fast 
and the nest as already suspended was 
completed by building from the top 
down, contrary to the usual Bird 
method; or if built in the usual way 
from the bottom up, how did the Birds 
manage to raise and suspend it? 

I have about concluded that it must 
have been finished before suspension. 
The Birds having selected the small 
fork in which it was to be placed, built 
the nest on the ground or in the large 
fork of a nearby tree; then, one of 
them—we will suppose the male— 
carried the nest in his bill to the site 
selected where he sat on a branch, 
supporting the nest in position while 
the seamstress of the family—the lady 
of course, sewed the sides fast to the 
small branches. She would take the 
thread in her bill, push it through the 
upper edge, draw it tight to the knot, 
if there was one, then pass it again 
over the twig, draw it tight, making 
her stitches close together and repeat- 
ing the operation until both sides 
were firmly tied in position; Mr. Vireo 
in the meantime holding it in posi- 
tion. 

I mean to find a pair of Vireos 
building their nest next season, if pos- 
sible, and watch this process. I will 
have my fieldglasses, will conceal my- 
self and remain on the watch for 
hours, if necessary. 

And then, if I could understand 
bird language, I should hear an inter- 
esting dialogue. Mrs. Vireo would 
say, “My dear, hold it still and not so 
crooked. How will our summer home 
look if it is twisted out of all shape 
that way? The way you are holding 
it, it tips on one side so the eggs 
would roll out and be broken or a 
baby will tumble down and break its 
little neck. I wish you would learn 
how a nest should be built; I am sure 
I have told you often enough. I would 
hold it and let you sew it fast, only 
you are so awkward you would not 
make a straight seam, and your 
stitches would be too long.” And Mr. 
Vireo, with his bill full of nest, would 
be unable to answer until the sewing 
was done, and then it would be fun to 
hear his remarks. 
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Ways of the Swallow 


BY C. W. C., (Mich.) 


lows stuck their mud nest on 

the side of a beam in the base- 
ment of my barn over the alley be- 
hind the cows. There they raised 
their young for several years. They 
became very tame and sociable. They 
would sit on a wire near when I was 
milking and talk to me in their little 
chittery voices. 

One morning I noticed what I 
thought was a white feather on a sill, 
moved slightly by the wind. Then I 
noticed that it moved or pulsed regu- 
larly. Finishing the cow I was milk- 
ing I examined it and found it to be 
the little hen Swallow and it was plain 
that she was sick, very sick. When 
I tried to place my hand on her she 
flew cut and alighted on a post. Her 
mate came and sat down beside her 
and in a wondrously sweet, protect- 
ing, and loving way spread one wing 
out over her. Soon after they were 
gone. I never saw her again. 


The next morning I found the male 
mate on the wire the picture of deep- 
est sorrow and dejection. His little 
head was hunched back between his 
shoulders and he had no greeting for 
me. Thus passed two or three days. 
Some days he would not be there. On 
the fourth or fifth day when I was 
milking, in he flashed full of life, 
lightness and small talk, and a new 
mate on the wire just outside. She 
was very timid and he had a time 
inducing her to come in and in as- 
suring her that I was a good friend of 
his. On fluttering wings she hung 
around the nest and made a thorough 
inspection, and finally settled down 
and actually brooded those eggs and 
hatched a nest full of young, the 
babies of the dead mother. 


On several occasions a strange male 
appeared and sat on the wire outside 
with the other two and always my old 
friend made it a point to sit between 
the other two. If he happened to be 
at one end he would rise up and alight 
between them. I saw him do this 
three or four times and it was done in 
such a way that it was very plain that 
it did not just happen so. 

One morning after the young must 
have been about half grown, I found 
the three old Swallows and four young 
ones on the wire, and the three old 
ones all seemed to be busy as could 
be feeding the young in the nest. 
Three days later I was driving into 
Quebec and noticed the telegraph 
wires covered with hundreds of Swal- 
lows starting for the Southland, and 
I wondered if that rush feéding was 
to hurry those belated fledglings for 
the journey. They were all gone when 
I returned two weeks later. 

It would be interesting to know just 
what happened in this case. Did my 
old friend try to steal another man’s 
wife or did he just borrow her for 


A FEW years ago a pair of Swal- 


the emergency? Did she leave her 
own babies in care of her mate while 
she did a big job of charity? Were 
the four young that came that last 
morning, when the three old ones were 
all feeding the nestlings, her brood 
that her mate had cared for, and 
brought along with him? Anyway 
she did a mighty fine thing to brood 
those orphan eggs. 

The next Spring my old friend flew 
in one morning when I was milking. 
sat in his old place on the wire two 
minutes and in his sweet little voice 
tried to tell me all about it, then was 
gone. He has never returned. His 
old nest still sticks to the sill. 





A Bird House That 
Any Boy Could Make 


(;*7 a wooden box from the grocer 
and knock apart carefully to pre- 
vent splitting. You will find the ends 
52” thick, while the top, sides and 
bottom are 44” thick. Now follow the 
drawings, studying carefully as you 
work. 

Nail sides to the front and back, 
then put on the roof and next the 
bottom. A strép of tin may be nailed 
along the ridge of the roof. 
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The perch as shown in the sketch is 
now put in place and a hanger (7%” 
thick) nailed to the back, completes 
the house. Paint a dull color and nai! 
into a tree or some other suitable 
place. 


O. W. HOFFMAN, (Ohio) 





Shrike Habits 


HE Shrike, like many another 

rascal, is interesting because he 
is a rascal. Who does not enjoy read- 
ing about bandits and other villains? 
Once two Shrikes were sitting on a 
pile of grape prunings in our Chicken 
yard. There were some little Chickens 
running around and soon the Birds 
hopped down from their perches and 
began whacking the Chicks on their 
heads. It did not seem to hurt them 
much, but I did not wait to see if it 
would. 

At another time when the Shrikes 
were sitting on this pile of brush I 
was watching them from a few yards’ 
distance, and one of them began to 
stretch its throat as if it were gaping. 
Suddenly a black pellet, about the size 
and shape of a date seed, was ejected 
from its mouth. Almost at the same 
time its companion followed suit and 
performed the same operation. After 
they departed I investigated and 
found the pellets, which were com- 
posed of Beetles’ wings and other in- 
digestibles. 

I used to climb an Apple tree where 
there was a Shrike’s nest and the 
parent Birds would always alight near 
me. I always held out my hand to one 
or the other of them and it would peck 
viciously at my thumb-nail, but I 
would not budge. At this the Birds 
would pause and seem to look sur- 
prised, and then make a fresh attack. 

No Shrikes have built their nests 
around here recently, which shows 
that they are not only brave but wise. 

GEORGIE KNIPP, (Calif.) 





A Freak Robin 


AST Spring it was the unusual sight 

to see, many times, a _ Robin 

mottled with white feathers down both 
sides of its breast and tail. 

Albino Robins have been reported, 
friends having seen three and four in 
a brood, but I never saw one all white. 

I watched their nest-building, her 
mate being a perfect dandy; never 
saw a more lustrous-looking Robin. 


This Spring, at the same spot where 
Alders were shaking their yellow- 
powdered curls; where Alum-root with 
its dainty snowflake-like blossoms 
were stretching their slender necks; 
and the Woodchucks eating buds and 
sunning their cinnamon-brown fur; 
and the Catbirds eating big mouthsful 
of Elder bloom, I saw a similarly 
marked Robin! I believe it to be the 
same Bird; or was it the offspring of 
the previous year? 


RENA BAUER, (Wis.) 
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“Our Magazine” 


A few extracts from thousands of 
letters received, prove the unique rela- 
tionship between The Flower Grower, its 
Readers, and its Editor. We cooperate 
. for the good of all. 


“I do not mind telling you that not only is 
THE FLOWER GROWER a pleasure to me, but it is 
very profitable in saving costly experiences by 
avoiding what others find unsatisfactory and in 
many other ways.” (Mendota, Il.) 


“Enclosed is check for 5 years’ renewal sub- 
scription. I get more out of THE FLOWER GROWER 
than any other magazine devoted to floriculture. 
I enjoy your magazine very, very much.” 

(Bristol, Va.) 

“IT must congratulate you on editing the most 
valuable and informative horticultural publication 
I know of, let alone your other departments. I 
surely enjoy the editorials,—they are in a class by 
themselves.” (Nanticoke, Ont.) 


“T certainly enjoy your magazine and find every 
issue full of the most practical information. Could 
hardly do without it now after having enjoyed 
every number for a whole year.” 

(Kansas City, Mo.) 


“You are putting more snap and punch into 
your editorial comments and criticisms than a 
multitude of others perhaps drawing larger sal- 
aries.” (Newport, Ky.) 

“THE FLOWER GROWER is still the best ever, and 
I appreciate your efforts to give us something really 
worth while. It is indeed a magazine with a mis- 
sion,—and it is fulfilling it.” 

(Natural Bridge, Ala.) 

“IT was sufficiently fortunate last year to re- 
ceive a subscription to your magazine as a 
Christmas gift. It has proved so valuable, so 
fascinating in every page, that I not only wish 
to renew my own, but send in two other similar 
holiday messengers.” (Mt. Vernon, Ind.) 


“Last January a thoughtful young lady in my 
Sunday school class introduced me to THE FLOWER 
GROWER with a year’s subscription. I have found 
so much pleasure in reading it the entire year 
that I want to congratulate you as editor and say 
that I hope I never have to be without it again. 
It has been most helpful in addition to the in- 
spirational articles by its ‘intensely human’ 
editor.”’ (Chattanooga, Tenn.) 

“THE FLOWER GROWER is the most interesting 
and informing magazine of its kind that I have 
ever been privileged to read:—sparkling, illumi- 
nating,—these are the most apt and deserving 


terms.” (Grand Rapids, Mich.) 
“Yours is certainly a grand and instructive 
magazine,—so easy,—multum in parvo. When in 


England I took three gardening magazines, and 
I have taken three in this country, but I like 
yours the best. 
“May you be long spared to carry on the good 
work for your large family of readers.” 
(Cooperstown, N.Y.) 


“THE FLOWER GROWER is a part of the house- 
hold.” (Massillon, Ohio) 


“T am enclosing check for five years’ renewal. 
Since my subscription started three years ago, I 
have read quite a few others, but none of them 
have held the interest that THe FLOWER GROWER 
has held. My subscription at first was just be- 
cause your Magazine was different than the 
magazines I had been reading, and now THE 
FLOWER GROWER is a necessity. 

“And I blame THe FLower Grower for my 
great interest in flowers, and the pleasure I have 
had from them. My regret now is when Winter 
comes.”’ (St. Catharines, Ont.) 


“Of course I will be glad to boost THe FLOWER 
Grower. I have been a constant reader ever 
since it was a magazine, and also for the time 
when it was a pamphlet, under the name of The 
Modern Gladiolus Grower. 

“In all the years I have had my money’s 
worth many times every year.” 

(Minneapolis, Minn.) 

“It gives me pleasure to send in two new sub- 
scriptions to the finest magazine of all. For two 
years now it has been coming to me and I mean 
to have it as long as I live. Every number grows 
better, and in it, sooner or later, I find every 
question answered,—every difficulty remedied,— 
every need supplied. 

“Besides the garden lore, the editorials are a 
feast for the intellect.” (Hartland, Me.) 


“I find THE FLOWER GROWER a great help to 
me in my garden work as it always contains some- 
thing that is helpful in all seasons as they ap- 
pear.” (Boise, Idaho) 


“I enjoy reading THE FLOWER GROWER very 
much. It is all good helpful reading and so in- 
structive. The best of its kind printed.” 

(Wenatchee, Wash.) 


“My initial subscription has netted me many 
hours of splendid reading matter, and a great 
help to me with my gardening, and many bou- 
quets of beautiful pink Glads which came with 
the subscription.” (Ranger, Texas) 

















IRIS MY FAVORITE 
HARDY FLOWER 


Could I have but one hardy flower I 
would choose the Iris for when it is 
planted it is there for your lifetime; 
no insects trouble it. We read of the 
Iris Borer, but I have never seen any 
such worms. It will grow in sunshine 
or in shade, and multiply from a small 
root to a large clump in a few years. 
The blooms are beautiful; of many col- 
ors, and lasting many days as cut flow- 
ers; having several blooms to a stalk. 
The foliage stays green and sturdy long 
after the flowers are faded. They do 
not seed freely, but new varieties are 
obtained from seed. There are many 
fine new, as well as fine old varieties, so 
be sure to plant some. I have a large 
bed of Iris and people came for miles 
last year, to see the beautiful blossoms. 


Mrs. H. McKesg, (Ohio) 


DECLINE OF THE PORCH 


Mary Smith, (Tenn.,) would like to 
know; “Why the Decline of the Porch?” 

The young people of today (most of 
them) belong to a restless, hyena, or 
“let’s go” age. Some of the older houses 
have porches but the new houses just 
need a hole in the front of the house. 
The “porch” has four wheels and a stear- 
ing gear, so that “we all” can get far 
away from “Home Sweet Home” and be 
happy. 

To many a porch is about as necessary 
as an appendix. The passer-by is just 
a passer-by in any kind of weather. Few 
of the young people know the meaning 
of the word relax. Instead of the moon 
and stars for company on a summer 
night, they seem to enjoy (?) more to 
be about twenty-five or fifty miles from 
home,—car broken down and no way to 
get home. 

Through evolution women lost their 
bustles and through evolution houses lost 
their porches. Perhaps the next genera- 
tion will not have*a roof on the house; 
they may have a place to get up in the 
air quick by means of the attic. Too 
many of “we all” in the North, call a 
porch a nuisance; in fact most every- 
thing is a nuisance that isn’t going forty 
miles (or more) per hour. In the com- 
ing “air age’ perhaps houses will not 
be needed. “We all” may nest in trees. 


R. C. WATLEY, (Penna.) 


WATER HYACINTH 


See page 281, June 1930 issue: 


“In one species the bladders are not 
formed on the leaf stem, and this has 
been regarded as an indication that the 
Water Hyacinth was originally a land 
plant, and has gradually adapted itself 
to life in the open water.” 

If bladders were a characteristic of 
water plants in general, this might be 
an argument. Seeing that bladders are 
not common in water plants, I cannot see 
that the statement has much weight. 
Are there not land plants that have blad- 
ders? I do not know, but I do know 
there are lots of water plants that do 
not. 

As a basis of investigation and study 
the statement quoted is all right, but 


there must be evidence of another kind 
to put with it if it is to be conclusive. 


BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 


DISPOSING OF SURPLUS KITTENS 


The most convenient way is by the use 
of chloroform. Twenty-five cents’ worth 
of it will permanently “put to sleep” 
several Kittens (or small Puppies). 
Take a tub out into the yard, turn it 
bottom side up on a level place and place 
the animals inside. Pour the chloroform 
onto a cloth and put it under the tub. 
Leave for about three hours. This seems 
to me to be the most humane way of 
doing a task that is sometimes necessary. 


Mrs. HENRY E. LIKB, (Ia.) 


STRONG YOUNG BULBS BEST 


It is an undoubted fact that young 
Gladiolus bulbs, brought to early ma- 
turity by good culture, produce much 
finer blooms than the yearly-produced 
old bulb. It seems that the Sweet Six- 
teen holds good in this case also. 


Gro. W. BorpDEN, (Okla.) 


“P E T E” 


Anyone who has ever had comrades 
forsake him will readily sympathize with 
“Pete,” the tramp Pigeon of the Paso 
Robles Auto Camp in California. 

After a life of wandering over the 
United States, his camp owners must 
have left him friendless in the big city 
camp. For months, every auto that 
drove in was immediately accosted by 
Pete who would hover over it, cooing ex- 
pectantly. Each time, when at last he 
discovered to his sorrow, that it was not 





r 











Snapshot of Pete and one of his little 
camper friends, taken in May, 1927. He 
would let anyone pick him up, and de- 
lighted to be stroked on the head. 
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his long-lost friends, he would fly back 
to his vigil over the Community Kitchen, 
watching patiently, and forlornly cooing 
to the campers as they passed in and 
out. 

NELL LOUNSBERRY, (Calif.) 
Epitor’s NoTe:— 

It is really hard to understand how anyone 
could deliberately forsake any sort of a Bird or 
Animal which had been made a pet. So let us 
be generous and say that the owner of Pete must 
have lost him by accident and not by design. 

Not many of us understand the strong attach- 
ment which Birds and Animals have for persons; 
nor do they understand just what this attachment 
means. The responsibility of Man to his Animal 
and Bird brothers is far greater than most people 
can or will understand. This is a part of a 
humane educational lecture which I will give at 
some future time. 


A HOMEMADE FLOWER SUPPORT 


I use it for Peonies, Delphiniums, Dah- 
lias and any tall growing plants that 
may need support. 

The materials necessary for the job 
consist of some heavy wire, say 3/16 in. 
diameter or common telegraph wire. 
The wire I used is the kind used along 
the bottom edge of tennis court back- 
stops and which I had to straighten with 
a hammer and a block of wood. It has 
a good spring to it which makes it extra 
good for plant supports. Besides the 
wire the following outfit is used. A 
%” bit, a 1” No. 14 wood screw, two 
pieces of %” pipe about 4” long, a screw- 
driver and a block of hard wood, like 
maple or oak, about 2 ft. long and any- 
where from 4” to 6” wide and 2” thick. 

Bore two %” holes in the block of 
wood for the pieces of %” (inside di- 
ameter) pipe which makes a tight fit 
as at A and C in the drawing. Bore 
small hole for screw a trifle over 3/16” 
from the pipe at A, and put screw in 
leaving %” sticking up. File off part 
of - screwhead nearest to the pipe as 
at B. : 

Cut your wire to any length you wish. 
A good way is to take a file or hacksaw 
and cut part way through, then break 
it. 

For my Peonies I cut the pieces about 
four feet long, some shorter and some 
longer. Now for the making. 

Put one end of the wire between the 
screw and piece of pipe and wrap it 
around the pipe. The bevel of the screw- 
head keeps the wire from slipping up. 
Lift the wire off the pipe and a round 
eye is at the end of the wire. It takes 
less than a minute and is easy to do. 


Pipe 
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I put the other piece of pipe in at C 
which can be any desired distance from 
A. I use about 12”. I put the eye back 
over the pipe at A and bend another eye 
as at D, which makes the eyes face the 
same direction. The second eye is a big 
help when pushing the wires into the 
ground. To support a Peony I use four 
of them, push them into the ground as 
far as necessary, then I thread a piece 
of old discarded insulated electric wire 
or other wire through the eyes thus mak- 
ing a ring, the diameter desired to fit 
the plant. 

As the Peony plants grow taller the 
wires can be pulled up a little to fit the 
plant. One nice thing about it is that 
you can fit any plant or group of plants. 
I had four plants in a row which touched 
each other when in bloom so I put three 
supports on each side and one at each 
end, threaded a wire through the eyes 
and the plants were held perfectly. 
Eight supports to hold four plants. 

With some of my plants I thread a sec- 
ond wire through the lower eyes and that 
takes care of the lower stems if there 
are any. 

When the rains and winds beat against 
the Peony plants they are pushed. against 
the ring of old electric or other kind of 
wire which “gives” a little and which 
in turn pushes against the upright wires 
which have quite a spring to them and 
which bend and straighten in the wind 
and your choice Peonies and other tall 
flowers are safe. 

I have about eighty choice Peony 
plants including 21 of the so-called 22 
best and in spare moments during the 
Winter I made about 400 supports and 
my plants were supported perfectly and 
the supports could not be seen from a 
distance. When the Peony season is 
over I use the supports for Delphinium 
plants. I tie them loosely through the 
two eyes and get a first-class support. 
If there are several stalks to a plant 
then I use three or four of the supports. 
I make some supports longer to take care 
of the tall Wrexhams. 

I also use them for Dahlias using four 
to a plant with the best of results. When 
the season is over I tie them in bunches 
and put them in the basement. Being 
galvanized they don’t rust and will last 
for years. If I knew of any better out- 
fit I would use it, and pass it along, as 
nothing is too good for THE FLOWER 
GROWER. 

Wo. SBABROOK, (IIl.) 
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OLD FASHIONED FLOWERS 


This is a partial list of some fine 
flowers of yesterday’s gardens that may 
be of interest to those wanting such 
plants. 


Bleeding heart (Dicentra spectabilis)—perennial. 
Pink. « 

Leopard’s-bane (Doronicum)—perennial, espe- 
cially well suited for rock gardens. Yellow. 

Moss Pink: (Phlox subulata and its relatives)— 
perennial, also suitable for rock gardens. Pink, 
white, etc. 

Yarrow (Achillea)—perennial. White. 

Columbine (Aquilegia)—perennial. Many colors. 

The old-fashioned sort was red and yellow mostly. 

Candytuft (Iberis)—the old-fashioned sort was 
white. 


Snow-in-summer (Cerastium)—perennial, Dwarf 
edging plant. 
Bachelor Buttons (Centaurea)—annual. Many 


colors. 

Harvest Moon (Coreopsis)—the perennial Calli- 
opsis. Bright yellow with darker centers. 

Foxglove (Digitalis)—perennial. The old-fashioned 
variety was Digitalis purpurea, in mixed colors. 

Larkspur (Delphinium)—annual or perennial, in 
the smaller strains. 

Pinks (Dianthus)—the China pinks, Grass Pinks, 
Scotch Pinks, Pheasant-eye Pinks and hardy 
Garden Pinks are all appropriate for use in the 
old-fashioned garden. 

Snow-on-the-Mountain (Euphorbia)—annual. Or- 
namental foliage. 


Hen-and-chickens (Echeveria)—rosette-like foli- 


age plants. 
Four-o’clocks (Miriabilis)—annual. In colors. 
Geranium: especially the Rose Geranium, the 


Lady Washington Geranium, 
Geranium, etc. 

Baby’s-breath (Gypsophila)—annual or perennial. 
White. 

Heliotrope—perennial. Lavender, very fragrant. 

Ice-plant (Mesembryanthemum)—annual. Orna- 
mental foliage. 

Lupine (Lupinus)—annual 
colors. 

Feverfew 


the Strawberry 


or perennial. In 


(Matricaria )—perennial. Yellow or 
white. 

Musk plant (Mimulus)—perennial. Yellow. 

Mignonette (Reseda)—annual. Greenish. 

Flowering Tobacco (Nicotiana)—annual. White. 

Moss Rose (Portulaca)—annual. Many colors. 

Rosemary—perennial. Light blue. 

Sweet William—annual or perennial. In colors. 

Johnny-jump-up—it is difficult to get the real 
old-fashioned flowers. Violas are good sub- 
stitutes. 

Fuchsia—a fine old favorite, with many new va- 
rieties offered. 

Begonia—-see remarks above. 


Fire-cracker plant; Cigar plant—annual, with 
curious small red flowers. 
Oleander—the old-fashioned sort is the “Alamo 


Oleander,” with red, white, or pink double 
flowers. 

Wandering Jew—variegated-leaved foliage plant. 

Bee-balm, or Oswego Tea (Monardia)—perennial. 
Showy red. 

Holiyhock—tall perennials. 

Golden Glow—tall golden-flowered bushy peren- 
nial, 


Lilies—Tiger Lily and Blackberry Lily. Also 
Plaintain Lily, or Funkia. 
Sweet Rocket (Hesperis)—perennial. White and 


lavender. 


Mrs. GEORGE W. HANSCOMB, (Fla.) 


SOAPY WATER AS FERTILIZER 


Common hard soap contains nothing 
of value as a fertilizer. Like lime, it is 
a soil sweetener, and may therefore be 
of advantage sometimes. The old soft 
soap, made from wood ashes or from 
caustic potash was valuable as a fer- 
tilizer, from the potash it contained. 
When soft soap from wood ashes was 
changed to hard soap, however, by throw- 
ing in salt, the soda or potash of the salt 
took the place of the potash in the soap, 
and the changed soap had no fertilizer 
value, the potash being thrown away in 
the drainings. All hard soaps are soda 
soaps. 

5 BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 
EpiTor’s NoTeE:— 

Brother Auten fails to take into con- 
sideration the fact that all soaps have 
an animal- or vegetable-fat base; and 
surely fat is high in fertility. If any 
reader who is familiar with the chem- 
istry of the subject can throw light on 
this matter, I shall be grateful. 
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ABOUT TRADESCANTIAS 


Besides the plain-green Tradescantia 
and the green-and-white (which I think 
is Vittata) and the Zebrina, bronze and 
silver, I have lately seen another plain- 
green sort with larger leaves and a de- 
cidedly drooping or flaccid habit. Who 
knows its name? 

Many years ago, when people, and 
even florists, grew a much greater va- 
riety of plants than can be found now, 
I saw in a private collection a Tra- 
descantia called Tradescantia candela- 
bra. The main stems were almost as 
large as a small lead pencil, but the 
leaves were nearly all in a whorl, turned 
up, at the end. Hence the name. These 
leaves were about four inches long, as I 
remember. 

It may surprise people to be told that 
people in general do not have, and can- 
not buy, half as great a variety of 
plants as fifty or sixty years ago. Take 
Begonias, for instance. There were 
dozens of kinds commonly grown—some 
of them very desirable—which it would 
- be difficult to find for sale. I could give 
their names here but it would not mean 
anything to most readers. I happen to 
have saved a specimen of B. manicata 
aurea and of Paul Bruant. But Wel- 
tonensis and Metallica I have. not seen 
for a long time. 

There are some new ones, but they do 
not balance up the loss of the old sorts. 


Geo. S. Wooprurr, (Iowa) 


TRITOMA FROM SEED 


Note quite a few articles on Tritoma 
in June issue and wondered if any of 
the FLowerR GROWER readers have tried 
growing it from “seed of their own sav- 
ing.” 

Some years ago I purchased some seed 
of Burbank’s Hybrids, and got quite a 
few nice plants. So when they bloomed 
I saved all the “seed” I could collect. 
But, no germination came from them. 
When the blossoms were dry I found 
at the base of each a small black kernel 
which I thought was the seed. But after 
several attempts at germination I began 
to study the form of the bloom. 

You will notice the blooms hang down- 
wards which causes the pollen to fall 
away from the pistil. So I just bent 
several spikes to a side and blew the 
pollen into the bloom, and when those 
blooms dried off I noticed a lot of round 
pods on the stem. These contained the 
true seeds, and as a result I have a nice 
little row of baby R.-H.-Ps. (Red Hot 
Pokers) in a flat. 

Nature must be helped along a bit, 
sometimes, in her efforts of reproduction. 


I. J. ZIMMERMAN, (Mich.) 


EARTHWORMS 


With reference to Worms and their 
ways, March issue: 

The object of their pulling grass and 
small plants into their holes is for the 
purpose of closing their holes and to 
bring about decay of the vegetation. 
Worms do not eat live green stuff, but 
they consume soil and incidentally de- 
cayed vegetable matter. The richer the 
soil is in humus, the more numerous and 
vigorous are the Worms. Apparently 
their only purpose in life is to make soil, 
and it is said that but for Worms there 
would be no fertile soil. By burying 
vegetable matter they encourage decay 
and then by eating the soil they further 
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enrich it, inasmuch that their casts are 
infinitely richer in potash according to 
analysis. It is said that every bit of 
fertile soil in the world has passed 
through the bodies of Worms. 


F. A. WESTON, (N.Y.) 


BINDING THE FLOWER GROWER 


For making holes in the back of THE 
FLOWER GROWER I use a small belt 
punch. Four or five copies may be held 
together with a loose-ring binder and 
then transferred and tied together with 
a shoe lace. 

Wo. T. GRIFFITH, (Penna.) 


LOCAL AND COMMON 
NAMES FOR PLANTS 


In a recent number of THE FLOWER 
GROWER I noticed a paragraph to the 
effect that in many parts of the South 
the Trumpet Creeper is called “Cow- 
itch” vine. There is a very handsome 
vine that grows in damp places, becom- 
ing very troublesome because of its pro- 
pensity for growing on the ground as 
well as running up trees, that is properly 
called Cow-itch. It is poisonous to some 
persons, while others seem to be im- 
mune to its noxious qualities. It has 
vivid green leaves and umbels of small 
white flowers that are guite fragrant. 
Botanically it is known as Decumaria 
barbara, and locally “Pizen Vine.” 

The Trumpet Creeper, (Tecoma radi- 
cans,) is often confused with a similar 
vine, Bignonia capréolata, commonly 
called Cross Vine. The former has a 
double compound leaf and climbs by 
small rootlets attaching themselves to 
tree or wall, much like Boston Ivy or 
Virginia Creeper. The Bignonia climbs 
by means of tendrils that grow from the 
tips of the compound leaves. Both plants 
have large, showy, trumpet-shaped flow- 
ers, either orange or red. 

I find that the mountain people have a 
nomenclature of their own as regards 
plants. And they do not take kindly to 
correction, either, if one ventures to tell 
them different. For instance they per- 
sist in calling the Hemlock tree, Spruce- 
Pine. The lovely Silver-Bell tree, 
Mohrodendron, formerly Halesia, is 
called Cottonwood; while the Strawberry 
Bush, Euonymus Americanus, is called, 
for some unknown reason, Swamp Dog- 
wood. Among cultivated plants, Althea 
is called Lily Bush. Indian Currant, 
(Symphoricarpus vulgaris,) is known as 
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Bird’s Eye, while Jonquils, Daffodils 
and Narcissus are all lumped together 
as March Flowers, because that is the 
month in which they usually blossom 
here. 

C. R. Harpy, (Ga.) 


INEXPENSIVE BIRD BATH 


I have several Bird Baths which are 
inexpensive and easy to make and I 
would like to pass the idea on to others. 

Set a length of terra cotta drain pipe 
where you want your bath and use a 
galvanized garbage can cover for the 
bowl. Paint the whole outside a gray 
color and put a few pretty shells or 
white rocks in the bowl and the effect 
is attractive. 


Mrs. N. MAYNARD WORLEY, (Va.) 


CARE OF OXALIS 


I have four colors of Oxalis; white, 
pink, red, and yellow. The white and 
yellow, I dry off and keep the bulbs dor- 
mant in the Winter, but I do not repot 
until Spring, when I separate the bulbs, 
for they multiply very fast. The red 
has larger leaves than the others. The 
yellow and red have the largest flowers. 

I also have the Shamrock but it has 
never bloomed for me. 


Mrs. H. McKesg, (Ohio) 


PONDS COLORED BY WHAT? 


During the past year someone referred 
to the red coloring of pools of water in 
Louisiana, and asked the reason. I have 
no knowledge of the matter whatever, 
but am familiar with disclosures through 
the microscope, and know of no animal 
or vegetable matter that would tint the 
water red. 

As a mere suggestion or hint, it might 
have been caused by pollen from shrubs 
growing alongside, and I would not put 
it beyond nature that the water immer- 
sion had something to do with the plant 


development. 
J. Quay, (N.Y.) 


OUR FAITHFUL HORSES 


“Old Dobbin” is doing double duty 
these cold days. It is not enough that 
he do his routine work of pulling the 
daily load of fodder to the cows and hay 
to the sheep. He must be hitched to the 
family car and pull it about in the barn 








The old motive power helps the new 
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lot or pasture in what may prove to be a 
futile effort to start the motor. Such 
irony it is to him to help start that 
which has taken his place as a means of 
travel! But, faithful animal that he is, 
he obeys his master’s “Get up” and does 
his bit to help the family on their way 
to town. And if his master must brave 
mudholes similar to the ones near our 
home, “Old Dobbin” is left harnessed and 
in the barn, ready to pull the car safely 
home if necessary. Although modern 
machinery has reduced the number of 
horses needed in agricultural work, “Old 
Dobbin” continues to be useful in ways 
for which there is no substitute. 


HELEN DEEMS BOWMAN, (Mo.) 


POISONING FROM 
HANDLING BULBS 


So far as Gladioli, Tulips, and Hy- 
acinths are concerned, I do not think 
there is anything poisonous about them, 
but the whole Narcissus plant is poison- 
ous; and some people who handle the 
flowers in quantity, get sore fingers from 
the juice of the stems. Also some peo- 
ple find an irritation from handling the 
bulbs in quantity, or from breathing the 
dust from the bulbs. 


BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 


EVENING PRIMROSE 


In our garden on the shores of Puget 
Sound, we have in much profusion, a 
flower rated by many as very plebeian, 
but in which we take great pleasure. I 
do not recall seeing it mentioned in any 
floricultural publication for years. 


If, after the manner of the seed and 
plant catalogues, I were to describe it, 
and enumerate its good points before 
naming, you would all want a specimen. 
It is the Evening Primrose. I do not 
give its scientific name as I do not know 
it. 

This plant with us grows with the 
readiness and abandon of the rankest 
weed, although we have no trouble in 
keeping it down where it is not wanted. 
It will seed itself, coming up freely every 
Spring. I have had roots and even 
stems live through a Winter and flourish 
the second year, although this is not 
usual. 

With us it grows to a height of six 
feet, although I have several which have 
well exeeeded seven feet. Its bright-yel- 
low flowers of four petals, form beautiful 
disks which open as the dusk of evening 
approaches, to wilt and die as the sun 
gets well up the next morning. Often, 
especially if the weather is cloudy, they 
remain open well towards noon. Each 
evening a new crop of flowers open out, 
this keeping up from July 1st well to 
the time of frost’s appearance. I have 
had as high as 75 or 100 blossoms come 
out during one evening on one especially 
large plant. 

Its manner of blooming is particularly 
interesting. As dusk approaches, it 
shows no flowers, except the wilted and 
dying ones of the evening before. Soon 
you will notice certain buds will show a 
petal’s edge, beginning to unroll, a nar- 
row yellow line showing along the 
elongated bud. If you watch this, you 
will soon see the bud appear to crack 
and partly open, then by degrees and by 
somewhat spasmodic and sudden stages, 
it will open before your eyes. The whole 
process will not take over half a minute 
or a minute. Soon others begin to open 
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and before you realize it, the plant is 
covered with canary-yellow disks of 
from two-and-a-half inches to three 
inches in diameter. The entire bloom- 
opening period is not likely to exceed 
thirty minutes. 

To me it is very interesting to watch 
the blooms open. You can literally see 
the growing process as you cannot in 
any other plant I know of. In addition 
to their beauty, they have a pleasant 
odor. They have a very showy appear- 
ance. We notice lots of passers-by look- 
ing at them and often stopping to see 
them better. 

One good feature is the slight care 
they require. Their only demand seems 
to be plenty of water. They will grow 
on rather poor and dry soil, but delight 
in good soil and plenty of water. They 
require little care beyond the supplying 
of water during drought. 


H. L. REYNOLDS, (Wash.) 





THE VALUE OF EARTHWORMS 


In the August (1929) FLOWER GROWER, 
the Editor and Mr. A. P. Behr discuss 
the Angleworm. Angleworms, Earth- 
worms, Fishworms, Night-crawlers, 
Dewworms, etc., all belong to the genus 
Lumbricus, a genus of the annelid 
Worms belonging to the oligochaeta. 


In 1777 that famous naturalist of the 
old school, Gilbert White, wrote in part: 


“The most insignificant insects and reptiles are 
of much more consequence and have much more 
influence in the economy of Nature than the in- 
curious are aware of , . . . Earthworms, though 
in appearance a sma and despicable link in the 
chain of Nature, yet, if lost, would make a la- 
mentable chasm. . . . Worms seem to be the 
great promoters of vegetation, which would pro- 
ceed but lamely without them, by boring, perfor- 
ating, and loosening the soil, and rendering it 
pervious to rains and the fibres of plants; by 
drawing straws and stalks of leaves and twigs 
into it; and, most of all, by throwing up such 
infinite numbers of lumps of earth called worm- 
casts, which, being their excrement, is a fine 
manure -.for grain and grass. Worms no doubt 
probably provide new soil for hills and slopes 
where the rain washes the earth away; and they 
affect slopes probably to avoid being flooded. .. . 
The earth without Worms would soon become 
cold, hard-bound, and void of fermentation, and 
consequently sterile. . These hints we think 
proper to throw out, in order to set the inquisitive 
and discerning at work. A good monograph of 
Worms would afford much entertainment and in- 
formation at the same time, and would open a 
large and new field in natural history.” 


In 1881, the year before his death, 


- Darwin published a monograph on the 


work of Earthworms which was the 
completion of a short paper he had be- 
gun more than forty years ago! (In- 
cidentally this is why he is Darwin!) 
The conclusion of that paper follows. 
The italics are Darwin’s. 

“When we behold a wide turf-covered expanse, 
we should remember that its smoothness, on which 
so much of its beauty depends, is mainly due to all 
the inequalities having been slowly levelled by 
Worms. It is a marvellous refiection that the 
whole of the superficial mould over any such area 
has passed, and will again pass, every few years 
through the bodies of the worms. The plough is 
one of the most ancient and valuable of man’s 
inventions; but. long before he existed the land 
was in fact regularly ploughed, and still continues 
to be ploughed, by Earthworms. It may be 
doubted whether there are many other animals 
which have played such an important part in the 
history of the world as these lowly organized 


creatures.” 
L. S. Hopkins, (Mo.) 


JUST A PLAIN PUP 


We live at the head of rock-ribbed 
limestone valley. Our home is out in the 
middle of a body of pasture land and off 
the public road, hence our mail box is 
located for convenience in front of a 
neighbor’s house and each time we go 
for the mail, usually in the car, their 
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Collie greets us with a joy that testifies 
to the mutual pleasure in our friendship. 
A few days ago when the roads were 
quite bad we walked across the hollows 
to the mail box. As we came down off 
the hill into the road near the neighbor’s 
house the Pup, unaccustomed to that 
form of approach, gave a series of warn- 
ing barks. 

As we approached nearer, giving our 
best imitation of a growl, his attitude 
and bark became quite menacing. The 
hackle of long hair over his shoulders 
rose and rolled and his upper lip receded 
baring his fangs until he looked wolfish. 
Then I laughed, and gave him the usual 
“Hello, Pup.” 

What a transformation,—he seemed to 
shrink half in size,——hung his head and 
tail and registered genuine regret and 
abject apology for his mistake. Then as 
I continued to laugh and reached over 
the fence and gave him a reassuring pat, 
there was another transformation. With 
turning leaps of joy he ran down the 
fence to the mail box yipping in short 
joyous barks of greeting. 

After I got the mail the Pup was sit- 
ting near the fence for his usual fond 
frolic, when he stands with his fore-feet 
high on the fence while I give him a 
vigorous rub of the ears and nose. Then 
as I said “Good-bye Pup,” he stool silent 
and registered sorrow at the parting. 
Slowly I went up the hill turning before 
I reached the brow I saw him sitting 
near the house silently watching me. 
Then as I went over the hill I saw him 
go slowly and soberly around the house. 
His last mood seemed closely akin to 
that of the pensive maiden after giving 
farewell to her lover. Just a plain Pup 
that we are accustomed to say can 
neither talk nor laugh, and yet within 
the period of a few short moments he is 
a fine model for Humans, high or low, 
in faithfulness to a trust, apology, joy 
unrestrained and resignation. 


H. M. Hm, (Kans.) 


TREE OF HEAVEN 


In regard to your often-discussed Tree 
of Heaven, one near my garden has 
thrown its root system into the garden, 
sapping the life out of the soil and throw- 
ing off poison so much that not even 
beans will grow near the pest. We hope 
the tree will soon die, or our garden 
will be entirely ruined, the tree being on 
a neighbor’s lot and does not destroy 
his garden. 


JOHN B. DREIBELBIS, (Ind.) 


TRANSPLANTING AZALEAS 


Returning recently from Florida, 
where I had spent several weeks amid 
the brilliant pageantry of Poinsettia, 
Bougainvillea, Hibiscus, and Flame Vine, 
the sight of our chaste and refined native 
Azaleas blooming so freely on the moun- 
tain sides, was a decided contrast to the 
gorgeousness of Florida’s tropical show; 
and, I must confess, a welcome relief 
from so much exotic display. 

All through the woods were to be seen 
bushes from two to ten feet tall that 
were simply masses of bloom, in color 
ranging from blush-white through many 
shades of pink to a bright-rose color. 
Here and there were to be found some 
of rarer coloring—salmon, buff, and 
light yellow; each flower marked with a 
blotch of darker color on lower petal. 

Last year I transplanted from the 
woods a number of these Azaleas, setting 
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them like a hedge along the borders of 
my grounds, where they will show up 
splendidly against a background of 
young pines. A _ species with crimson 
blossoms which comes into bloom a few 
weeks later was also moved while in full 
bloom. They all lived and are flourish- 
ing, which shows that the Azalea can be 
easily transplanted, even while in flower. 

If given a sunny location, with plenty 
of woods soil for the roots and a mulch 
of leaves during Summer, they will give 
a good account of themselves. 


C. R. Harpy, (Ga.) 


DOG’S REQUIREMENTS 
SIMILAR TO CHILDREN’S 


The Dog’s span of life is about one- 
seventh the length of man’s. The pet 
Dog needs nearly as much care as a child, 
for he should be disciplined, and his diet 
should be carefully watched. Meat alone 
is a very poor diet, as all Dogs need in 
addition to meat, roughage such as bran 
and vegetables of all kinds, that are con- 
sidered beneficial to a child. 

The Dog needs starch in his diet, and 
this should be supplied by potatoes, rice 
or bread. Raw meat should be given 
once a week. Raw liver is an excellent 
laxative and should not be cut up. 

Milk, unless it disagrees with the 
animal is as essential to the Dog as to 
the child. Highly-seasoned foods should 
be avoided. Too much candy, cake, ice 
cream, etc., will make the Dog ill. 

A Dog needs large quarters and is 
totally unfitted for small apartments. 


HELEN E. HARTLEY, ( Me.) 


SUCCESS WiTH POINSETTIA 


I have read where people are having 
trouble with Poinsettias. I think one 
must find out by experience. Poinsettias 
need plenty of water to keep the leaves 
green. I have my plant in a place where 
it gets the east, south and west sunlight. 
It has bloomed once and will bloom again. 

After the last flower dropped a large 
seed appeared. I have planted that to 
see if it will grow. 

Mrs. FRANK T. WHITE, (L. I.) 


A GIFT FOR BABY 


E ALL want to shower the new 
baby with gifts. But the problem 


is, “What shall I give?” The supply of 
bootees, caps and rattles is usually suffi- 
cient for six babies. Perhaps my solu- 
tion of the problem will help you solve 
yours. It is our old stand-by,—a one- 
dollar bill. 

Why not give money, and if baby’s 
needs for the present are supplied, it 
can form the nest egg for a savings ac- 
count. Accompany the bill with this 
little jingle, substituting baby’s name 
for the ones I have used: 


Dear Harvey Clinton boy, 
Source of pride and joy, 
You’ve chosen White for your name; 
Your Mother and Dad 
Are unspeakably glad 
Since your parents they became. 


Here’s a dollar bill 
I hope you will 
Let it start your bank account; 
When you are old 
’Twill have grown to gold 
Though now its but a small amount. 


If baby is a girl, change the first part 
of the rhyme to: 


Dear sweet baby girl 
More precious than any pearl 
You’ve chosen White for your name; etc. 


If baby lives in your town or com- 
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munity, deposit the dollar in a bank and 
give the bank book with this same 
rhyme, changing the second part thus: 
Just take a look 
Inside this book, . 
I’ve started your bank account; 
When you are old 
Twill have grown to gold 
Though now its but a smal] amount. 
Mother and Daddy will be delighted 
now, and some day, when baby is ready 
for college, he will be glad you started 
or added to his bank account instead of 
buying toys and bootees. 


HELEN D. BowMAN, (Mo.) 


WINTERING CANTERBURY BELLS 


My method is to protect the earth 
around the Bells and not the plants 
themselves. I make my beds a little high 
and rounded, so that water will quickly 
run away from the plants in Winter. 
Then, using a burlap bag to kneel on and 
with a basket of leaves at hand, I scatter 
the leaves with my hands over and 
around the plants, leaving the foliage 
of the plant resting on the leaves, which 
holds the leaves in place and keeps the 
wind from blowing them away. 

With this method I lose scarcely a 
plant. 

FRANCIS W. RICE, (Mass.) 


“IT IS NEVER TOO LATE” 


A man I know used to experience 
many bad moments and days because 
some “practical” person was usually on 
hand to discourage him, when, as a boy, 
he wanted to grow flowers. Fortunately, 
he had two other talents, or gifts, out of 
which he could find enjoyment; yet he 
never fully recovered from his longing 
to grow flowers or from the recollection 
of the good men and women who 
squelched his youthful ambitions. 

Now, at middle age, his dream seems 
to be coming true, and while he occa- 
sionally mourns that he did not become 
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a second Burbank, he still finds no end 
of delight in admiring the achievements 
of other hybridists, also in making his 
yard look like a little park. 

The moral, however, is, do not dis- 
courage the boys. 


BENJAMIN KEEcH, (N.Y.) 


GROWING THE GLADIOLUS 
FROM SEED 

There is no mystery about growing 
Gladioli from seed; but my friend, Mr. 
Black simply sows the seed thick on the 
surface of the bed, early in Spring, and 
covers it with an inch or so of clean fine 
sand. This allows the plants to come 
up easily, as it does not form a crust. 
I prefer to sow ‘all fine seeds in rows, 
indoors or out. @neressential thing is 
to never let the seed:bed.get dry. To 
prevent this a covering of Sphagnum 
(florists’) Moss rubbed -fime, is good. 
Some use a burlap. A coldframe is not 
necessary; but, with proper attention to 
watering, is good, and allows an earlier 
start. With rare exceptions, flowers will 
not result until after the first year. The 
Primulinus Hybrids are among _ those 
most likely to bloom the first year. 


Gro. S. WoopruFr, (Iowa) 


WINTERING GERANIUMS 


I have wintered Geraniums for many 
years very successfully. In the Fall I 
get a large pail and put in the bottom 
three or four inches of earth. Then I 
shake the earth from the Geranium 
plant and set very closely. You can put 
in a dozen plants in one pail, set very 
closely; then fill between the plants 
with earth until the tops are all to- 
gether. Set in a warm corner of the 
cellar. Water about every month. The 
old foliage will die, and it is best to 
clean that off when dry in the Spring. 
Repot into the old dishes, or bed out. 


Mrs. H. McKer, (Ohio) 





The beauty of an attractive 
gateway for a garden is ap- 
parent from this view, a scene 
at the farm home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Mitchell, In- 


diana. 
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Timely Suggestions for August 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


I know ’tis August for the Milkweed flower 

Hangs heavy-headed on its stately stem, 

Its curved pods will hold a silken floss 

To border Autumn’s robe with silver hem. 
—BeE.LLE A. HITCHCOCK 


ATER when the Milkweed pods 
have formed, but before they 
burst open, gather some for win- 

ter decoration. Dried on the stem and 
touched up with a little green and 
gold paint they add variety to winter 
bouquets. Or the dainty silk-like floss 
may be used to make pretty pompons, 
or as a filling for sachets or cushions. 


In August the result of the garden 
work done during previous months 
makes a showing. As thrifty plants, 
now well-advanced, will with compara- 
tively little attention, continue to give 
satisfactory results, one may have 
some leisure to enjoy the garden. 
Gather the blossoms freely and keep 
them coming by not allowing them to 
go to seed. 


Send surplus flowers to the sick or 
unfortunate or to city relatives and 
friends who will appreciate this deli- 
cate attention. It may be done with 
very little trouble or expense if you 
cultivate the habit of saving nice 
boxes, strings, and wrapping paper. 
Be sure to pack the flowers securely 
with a little damp moss. Address the 
parcel plainly and label it “flowers” 
or “perishable.” 


Seeds of perennials may still be 
sown, preferable in a_ coldframe. 
Turnips, Lettuce, Kale, Spinach and 
other similar sorts of vegetable seeds 
may also be planted. To enjoy crisp 
greens until very late, be sure to sow 
seeds of Endive, an excellent salad- 
plant that is much hardier than 
Lettuce. 


It takes courage on the part of the 
beginner to trim out the fruit on trees, 
but if the trees are heavily laden, it 
is a benefit to them and as it results in 
a crop of larger and better fruit, in- 
stead of a large crop of decidedly in- 
ferior fruit, it is a practice which pays 
dividends. 


While your garden is in full bloom, 
study the arrangement of the varieties 
to determine if improvement may be 
made. Note if plants might have been 
placed with more regard to harmony 
of color. This is especially true of 
Phloxes which may be had in a variety 
of charming colors, but which give a 
much better general effect if massed 
in groups of each color separated by 
groups of white-flowered Phlox. 


Do you raise Nasturtiums merely 
for their gay blossoms and pretty odd- 
shaped leaves? Grow some of them 
to eat, for the flowers and leaves may 
be used to impart a pleasant, piquant 


flavor to salads and the filling of sand- 
wiches. The seeds, too, make a de- 
licious pickle and for this purpose 
should be gathered and preserved 
while the pods are still young and 
tender. : 


In August, when they are dormant, 
it is safe to set out evergreen trees. 
Be careful that the roots are not in- 
jured by exposure to sun or wind. 
Trees purchased from reliable nurs- 
eries have their roots well-protected 
by a generous ball of earth encased 
in burlap. Before lifting your trees 
prepare the holes in which you intend 
to plant them, and water the newly-set 
trees freely. 


If you wish to increase your stock 
of plants of Iris, Peony or Madonna 
Lily, or separate clumps that have 
become crowded, you may do it the 
latter part of this month. Though 
Oriental Poppies are considered diffi- 
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cult to transplant or divide, it may be 
successfully accomplished early in 
August when the plants are dormant. 
Separate so that there will be at least 
one eye to each section. 


Begin to supply Chrysanthemums, 
Asters, Dahlias and other autumn- 
blooming plants with some sort of 
plant food. An application of liquid 
manure every other week will be 
beneficial. The plants being grown in 
lawn, vases, hanging baskets, porch 
boxes or in receptacles where the 
amount of soil is limited, will appre- 
ciate similar attention. 


It is time to think of starting plants 
for growing indoors during the Win- 
ter. Geraniums are satisfactory for 
this purpose and cuttings may be 
taken from the bedding plants and are 
easily rooted and grown. Just snap 
off a number of branches, and stick 
them into the bed with the parent 
plants. The majority of the cuttings 
will root. Branches of Zanzibar Bal- 
sam placed in a receptacle of water 
will root very quickly and may then be 
planted into pots. 





‘ The Ideal Annual Vine 


BY MRS. MAUD CHEGWIDDEN, (Utah) 


growing Annual Vines and Climb- 

ers, and I believe I tried every 
one of them. Of all this vast number, 
the Scarlet Runner Bean is king, for 
it gives shade in abundance; it fills its 
trellis with beauty of blossom; and— 
by no means least—it provides luscious 
Vegetables for summer dinners. 

One might expect something un- 
usual of this plant, merely by ob- 
serving the beauty of the seeds, for 
the Beans are most artistically colored 
and mottled, in black, mauve and crim- 
son. If they are planted in the open 
in mid-May, they will attain a height 
of twenty feet in the season; but if 
started indoors a month or six weeks 
earlier, they will do much better. 

I plant mine in individual paper 
cups, which the children save from 
soda fountain drinks! Punch a hole 
in each one for drainage, and fill with 
ordinary garden soil, for the Scarlet 
Runner needs no pampering. Two 
Beans should be planted to each pot, 
to be sure of one germinating in each. 
Given even a single plant, you may 
allow the future Beans to ripen and so 
produce your own seed, ad infinitum. 


This plant climbs by means of its 
twining stem, so it cannot grow on 
wood, stone or concrete without some 
support. Its ideal support will be 
found in two-inch poultry netting, and 
it does not matter how old it is, for 
very quickly it will be covered with 
living green. Strings or lattice will 
give it excellent support also. 


ee years ago I had a mania for 


The pretty three-part leaves give 
shade, and soon the blossoms form, 
strikingly lovely in their clear crim- 
son, and formed like tiny sweet peas. 


Every year I grow this Scarlet 
Runner Bean on my kitchen porch, 
and blind indeed is the visitor who 
does not notice the gorgeous thing 
and ask what it is. And oh, how the 
dainty Humming Birds love it! I 
would grow it if it had no other at- 
traction, simpiy to see and hear those 
minute wings whirring, morning and 
evening, at the red flowers. 

Very shortly after the flowers begin 
to fade, the bean pods form. These 
will grow rapidly, and you must watch 
carefully to pick them at the right 
stage, if you wish a delicious dish 
for dinner. They must be picked 
while tender, before you feel the fuzz 
on the pods. You will soon learn when 
they are ready. The end tips are 
clipped off, and the strong strings 
pulled off, and then they are boiled, 
pod and all, exactly as String Beans 
are cooked. They are best served in a 
cream sauce. Scarlet Runner Beans 
are grown as a market crop in Eng- 
land, but I have met few people here 
who have tasted them. 


All Summer long the flowers will 
bloom and fade and the Beans will 
form. Those which get too large and 
coarse for cooking may be allowed to 
ripen for your next year’s seeds, for 
I wager that you will always grow 
them, once you begin; and all your 
friends will beg for seeds, too. 
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Month by Month With the Flowers 
August 


BY CHARLOTTE S. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


VERY gardener knows that Sweet 
E Alyssum, variety Little Gem, is 

among, if not the best, plant to 
use to outline beds or borders. In this 
month it needs a good shearing or cut- 
ting back at least half way, so that 
new growth is encouraged and the 
blooming season is prolonged until 
frost. 


In August one begins to make new 
seed beds and sow seed in order to 
have early blooming plants for the 
next year’s garden. Pansies, Snap- 
dragons, the biennial Forget-me-nots, 
Bluets, Silene, and English Daisies 
may all be sown the latter part of this 
month or early in next, to bloom the 
following May. 


Seed-gathering time is still at its 
best in the garden, though the work 
has lost its first novelty and charm. 
Commencing the latter part of May 
with the seed of the _ perennial 
Scabiosa, Sweet Williams, Gaillardias, 
and the seed of the Painted Daisies 
ready to be gathered early in June, 
the gardener is kept quite busy 
throughout the season. One never re- 
gards this work as a task, because 
there is a fascination about it that few 
can resist. 


Feverfew is usually at its best 
blooming period in this month from 
spring-sown seed. The flowers, while 
not at all showy or conspicuous, form 
clusters of miniature rosettes that 
are exceedingly useful as cut flowers 
and make a splendid addition to the 
flower beds. In order to do away with 
that long wait for the period of blos- 
soms, try sowing seed in both Fall 
and Spring. The fall-sown seed will 
bloom by June and often last through 
part of July. The spring-sown seed 
will be in bloom by the time the older 
plants have finished; thus keeping a 
supply of those blossoms through the 
season, 


Floral advice, like health hints, has 
frequent changes. What may be ac- 
cepted as a rule to be followed one 
year without deviation, may become 
obsolete a few years later. But this 
only spells progress and growth and 
should be welcomed. Until recently 
the advice has always been to plant 
Freesias in August (provided one 
could procure them) or else the crop 
of blossoms would be a failure. Now, 
the earliest date for planting is Sep- 
tember, with the pleasant assurance 
that they may be planted as late as 
November with reasonable expectation 
of success; the claim being made that 
when planted earlier than September 
that the bulbs will not have had suffi- 
cient rest and cannot make strong 
plants that produce large fine flowers. 
This, perhaps, explains those weak 





spindly plants with which all of us 
are acquainted. The November plant- 
ing will, naturally, produce a crop of 
late blossoms. 


August is the first month, after the 
early Spring, in which it is safe to 
move the Oriental Poppy. The roots 
are dormant at this season and the 
transplanting is more likely to be suc- 
cessful than at any other season. This 
is the only point they seem to be at all 
fussy about, as they live and grow in 
any kind of soil. These flowers add 
brilliant color to the garden and one 
has a choice of colors such as crimson- 
scarlet, salmon-pink, orange-apricot, 
and also white. The old objection to 
these flowers was that their vivid col- 
oring sometimes clashed with that of 
other plants in the garden. This ob- 
jection can no longer be maintained. 


August brings the planting time of 
the Madonna Lilies (L. Candidum). 
It is to be hoped that you have already 
sent in your order and have the bulbs 
ready to go in the ground. If you are 
a beginner in Lily growing, plant the 
old, reliable sorts at first; then, after 
you are at least on speaking terms 
with these you can branch out with 
the more exacting sorts. This month 
is a good time to begin with the Ma- 
donna Lily. Make the Lily bed in an 
open, fully exposed place. The Ma- 
donna prefers sandy soil, and the bulbs 
should be planted in nests or beds of 
sand, and seem to do better if placed 
slightly on one side. 


The gardener has, by this time, 
found that among the garden plants 
he has some rapid spreaders, either by 
root-growth or _ seed-broadcasting. 
These root-spreaders overrun. the 
space allotted to them and encroach 
on their neighbor’s territory unless 
they are kept in check by pinching or 
weeding out. In these two classes 
are found Achillea, the Pearl, a rapid 
spreader; and Anchusa, Jtalica Drop- 
more, but this is easily kept in control 
by cutting the bloom stalks before the 
seed ripen; Linari or Toad Flax truly 
deserves its other name of Mother of 
Thousands, for, seemingly, when one 
plant is pulled up two plants appear 
in its place. Arabis or Rock Cress is 
another rapid spreader, and though 
small, makes a perfect mat; blue 
Eupatorium, often mistaken for 
Ageratum, spreads rapidly by root- 
growth and with such luxuriant stem- 
growth above ground that, when used 
as a border for the flower beds, it 
chokes and smothers all other plants 
in the bed. Strange to say the white 
Eupatorium does not have this fault. 
Ranunculus also belongs in this group; 
the spreading roots needing to be cut 
back to the space rightfully belonging 
to the plants; needs plenty of space. 
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Sweet Rocket will sow itself broadcast 
if permitted, though the young plants 
can be moved in the Fall to more ap- 
propriate quarters. 





This Cat Caught Fish 


ERHAPS there is no kind of food 

that Cats like better than Fish, 
but few Cats catch them for them- 
selves. Mrs. Jones’ big Maltese Cat 
was one that did. 

Every day the neighbors smiled as 
they saw Mrs. Maltese going down 
the street near her house—the street 
that led to the bay—with her two 
pretty Kittens walking along beside 
her. When she reached the water’s 
edge, she sat down and waited pa- 
tiently until some small Fish or Min- 
now swam along. Then out went her 
paw, and the sharp claws could hook 
a Fish as well as the hook that boys 
and men use to get them. 

This she did day after day, and 
everybody thought she was a very 
wonderful Cat. Her mistress was 
very glad that her Cat could look 
out for herself in this way, for she 
knew that if she had to be away for 
a few days, Mrs. Maltese and her 
Kittens would never be hungry. 


One day when the Cat was sitting 
by the water, looking for a Fish to 
come along, a boat went by and made 
very big waves which washed up on 
the shore so quickly that she could not 
get out of the way, and got quite wet. 
She did not like that, but soon went 
back to watch for the Fish again. She 
had wonderful patience to sit for hours 
waiting for a dinner for herself and 
Kittens. 

DELPHIA PHILLIPS, (Calif.) 








Cuddly Koo, White Angora Kitten play- 
ing with a straw; and her half-brother 
Tiddly Winks taking his morning sponge 
bath, caused me to defer my breakfast, 
(as I spied them out of the window,) for 
I’ve learned pictures must be snapped at 
the right moment for best results. 


Evies Jarrett, (Penna.) 


Flower 
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August in California Gardens 


BY PAULINE G. EWING 





O MANY, August is the least at- 

tractive month in the California 

garden. It is the resting month 
for most plants, and one finds few 
flowers in bloom at this time. Save 
for Japanese Anemones, Perennial 
Phlox, Asters, and here and there a 
spire of Delphinium, the garden is 
mostly green, and green only through 
the greatest exertion and vigilance on 
the part of the gardener. Old Sol does 
his best to burn the garden to a crisp, 
and very nearly succeeds too. If the 
garden is somewhat sandy, it becomes 
the abode at this time of many Horned 
Toads and Lizards in various shapes 
and colors; who, on the approach of 
anyone, scuttle to shelter under the 
foliage. The conscientious gardener 
must water early and late and mulch 
with great abandon. All of the usual 
mulches—rotted manure, grass clip- 
pings, dead leaves, etc.—may be aug- 
mented by the unusual ones, such as 
vegetable trimmings and tops, old hay 
or straw, corn husks, wood planer 
shavings, newspapers torn into bits, 
or the brown paper mats secured at 
the nearest seed store. 


Purchase a packet of Zinnias in 
pastel shades and plant now for bloom 
in November when there are few flow- 
ers beside “Mums” and Dahlias. Or 
try the dahlia-flowered Zinnias which, 
when well grown, so much resemble 
the smaller Dahlias, that it is hard to 
tell the difference. 


By the way, in late August the 
Mums should receive attention in the 
shape of a mulch of old manure for 
fertilizer and frequent waterings. 
This in preparation for the coaxing 
forth of the flower buds, which should 
occur in September. 


This month take the shears and 
ruthlessly prune back the Dahlias to 
within six or eight inches of the 
ground. They will immediately begin 
to send out shoots which will bloom in 
October and November. If they have 
bloomed during June and July they 
will have acquired hard woody stalks 
by August which will give inferior 
blooms or none at all. The green suc- 
culent stalks produce the best blooms. 


By August the Glads are over their 
best bloom. Continue to water and 
cultivate them for perhaps six weeks 
longer, or until their leaves turn 
brown and sear; then harvest them. 


Rose cuttings can be made this 
month. 


Amaryllis bulbs may be moved 
safely this month. Be sure that the 
new location is in full sun and that 
the necks of the bulbs show a bit above 
ground. 


If the Fern bed needs replanting, 
Enrich the 


now is the time to do it. 





soil with leaf mold or humus and dig 
deeply. A Fern bed is usually watered 
every few days, which causes a film 
of moss to grow on the ground. Keep 
the soil well stirred with a fork and 
the moss will not appear. Maidenhair 
Fern is lovely but hard for the am- 
ateur to grow. A fine substitute is 
the American Meadow Rue, which has 
a similar foliage and which grows un- 
der clumps of Elder in our canons. 
Transplant some of this to the home 
garden and use the foliage in bouquets 
in place of the finicky Maidenhair. It 
grows well under cultivation. 


The average gardener enjoys more 
fully those plants which he himself 
has raised from seed. Those bought 
by the dozen at a nursery or seed store 
are merely adopted children to him; 
while the seedlings are his own! 


During August plant in flats the 
seeds of Primula malacoides, Core- 
opsis, Cineraria, Myosotis, Viola, Del- 
phinium and Pansies. In the Pansy 
section the new Swiss Giants are 
wonderful for color, size and mark- 
ings. Masterpiece Pansies are beauti- 
fully ruffled and come in a fine range 
of colors. A new English Pansy, 
Ullswater, is very large and of a 
much wanted shade of blue. 


The Summer is but two-thirds 
over, but the California gardener al- 
ready must turn his attention toward 
bulbs for next spring’s bloom. The 
various Freesias do much better if 
planted in the latter half of August, 
than if left until later. The various 
Polyanthus or bunch-flowered Nar- 
cissus—Grand Monarque, Soleil d’Or, 
Paper White, Bathhurst, Scilly White 
—all do better if planted now, and will 
bloom by late November. Those in 
the ground, if given some attention 
now in the shape of cultivation and 
water, will bloom even before then. 


Many gardeners who live along the 
Atlantic or Pacific Coasts no doubt 
have often wished to utilize for fer- 
tilizer the quantities of seaweed 
thrown up on the shores at every 
storm, but didn’t quite know how to 
use it. An old English gardener gives 
the following instructions: “In Eng- 
land it is drawn up from the seashore 
in Winter and formed into heaps. 
Lime and earth are added between 
every layer of six or eight inches in 
depth. These heaps are left for two 
or three months, but visited and 
turned with a fork at intervals. When 
the mass is well-decayed it is applied 
to the land and dug in. It contains, 
beside water, valuable constituents 
such as nitrogen, potash and phos- 
phoric acid. The seaweed may also be 
burned and the ash used as fertilizer, 
but some of its value is lost in 
burning.” 


» Calcium, NY. 
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The Hardy Phlox 


"THERE are certain plants in the 

realm of the garden that consti- 
tute the backbone, so to speak, of the 
summer and autumn array of beauty. 
If these foundation plants be freely 
planted, a definite strength and rich- 
ness of effect is assured. One of the 
most important of these foundation 
plants is the Hardy Phlox. 


The Phlox of today are glorious 
creations and words cannot fully de- 
scribe them. Few perennials create 
more splendid masses of color over 
a longer period of time. It can be 
used to advantage in the hardy border, 
in large groups on the lawn, or planted 
in front of belts of shrubbery. Be- 
cause of its long period of bloom and 
vivid colors, it is a splendid plant for 
the border, and especially good to 
mark lot lines. Many magnificent va- 
rieties, of most reliable blooming 
habit, can be purchased very econom- 
ically now. 

To be at its best, Phlox should be 
planted in a rich, sweet soil and should 
have plenty of moisture during the 
hot weather. When the first flowers 
fade, the spent bloom must be re- 
moved; and the plant will then pro- 
duce a second supply of flowers, con- 
tinuing the display of beautiful clus- 
ters until late in Autumn. These later 
blooms are often very much finer than 
the first. 

In summing up the good qualities 
of the Phlox: It succeeds in prac- 
tically every kind of soil and location; 
gives a cheerful appearance to the 
garden; begins to bloom in early Sum- 
mer and blooms until late in the Fall; 
is one of the most showy and abundant 
flowering perennials; is extremely 
hardy; combines well with other flow- 
ers; and withstands early frosts. It 
should be remembered that while the 
Phlox will continue in good condition 
and flower freely for many years with- 
out attention, yet they respond quickly 
to, and are very much improved by, 
cultivation. 

The word Phlox means a “flame” 
and was given to this flower because 
of its original magenta (a flaming 
red) color. Although the original 
color was magenta, flower lovers soon 
found the Phlox could be hybridized 
so as to bloom in many other colors 
from the deepest red to the purest 
white. 

ERNEST L. LUTZ, (Ind.) 





Mulch Paper and Aesthetics 


Those who advocate mulch paper 
will find it difficult to harmonize its 
use in a garden where appearance is 
of considerable importance. No photo- 
graph yet presented indicates any- 
thing but a “mussy” appearing plant- 
ing. Mulch paper may and probably 
will serve a useful purpose for com- 
mercial growers, but it is a question 
whether it has an important place in 
the home garden. 
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Watching Rose 


BY J. HORACE McFARLAND 
President American Rose Society,—Editor American Rose Annual 


that we know exceedingly little 
about Rose behavior; or, to be 
much more accurate, I presume, Rose 
biology. Strange things happen and 
other strange things are supposed to. 

For example, I have a letter from a 
seriously-minded Rose Woman who de- 
clares she has made a hybrid between 
two well-known Roses by sticking to- 
gether a cutting of each of them and 
rooting the joined cutting. The re- 
sult, she insists, partakes of the qual- 
ities of both of the Roses. Five years 
ago I would have said this was zmpos- 
sible, but radio and television and all 
the aeronautical achievements make 
any suggestion of impossibility now 
sound silly. 

So I wish to advocate thoughtful 
observation of Roses as they bloom, 
comparing their behavior in various 
respects from year to year, and even 
from month to month, in the interest 
of getting knowledge that is worth- 
while, at. least for the particular lo- 
cality in which it is obtained. 

I hope I can make myself clear as 
to what is in mind by certain ex- 
amples. Radiance is accepted as gen- 
erally the best-loved and most-useful 
Rose in the world. It flourishes in the 
far North. I have a photograph of a 


that season I am more convinced 


great bush of it, nine or ten feet 


through, near a water-tank in Arizona, 
where it produces amazingly. I have 
been told in Florida that Radiance is 
the only Rose that will flourish there. 
My Australian friends say many good 
words of Radiance, although there 


Rose, — 
Gaiety 


they grow many Roses with much suc- 
cess. 

Yet there are places in which the 
conditions ought to be perfect, but 
where Radiance is among the unde- 
pendables. As yet, we have no soil 
analyses to tell us why this is the situ- 
ation, if the soil has anything to do 
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Souvenir 
de 
Claudius 
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with it. Nor do the soil sharps tell 
us why in parts of Idaho the Per- 
netiana Roses, which we find so dif- 
ficult, grow like weeds, and there are 
plants of Angele Pernet and Los 
Angeles five feet high. 

I am moved strongly toward urging 
this point of view because of the num- 
erous times I am asked to make Rose 
prescriptions either by letter or in 
meeting the groups that ask me to 
lecture for them. The favorite story 
I tell, assisted by pictures to back up 
my statements, is that of “Adventures 
in Rose-Growing,” and it is Rose ad- 
venturing that I would inculcate in 
these words. 





So far as I know, there is but one 
definite certainty about Rose-growing, 
and that is that if it is undertaken in 
a spirit of adventure it becomes alto- 
gether worthwhile. 


Take just a few of the present prob- 
lems sticking up in the midst of the 
1930 Rose harvest when these words 
are written, and when in Breeze Hill 
Garden something more than eight 
hundred Rose varieties are each madly 
endeavoring to eclipse one another in 
size, beauty and bloom profusion. 

Souvenir de Claudius Pernet has 
been the most-boosted and most-cursed 
yellow Rose that has yet happened, 





Rose,—Mrs. Erskine Pembroke Thom 
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The boosters hailed it because of its 
lovely form, pure color, and vigor, 
when it would do the things it ought 
to do. Those who curse do that be- 
cause so many times this Rose comes 
“bull-headed,” which means that its 
center is black and disgusting. This 
year it has had some black centers, 
but the incident of three hot days dis- 
posed of them, and then the splendid 
yellowness of this Rose became noth- 
ing but a pale primrose! 

When I first got plants of Mrs. 
Erskine Pembroke Thom, the Cali- 
fornia candidate for yellow Rose su- 
premacy, it made good-looking little 
flowers, but not enough or good 
enough to be excited about. It stood 
in the rank with Eldorado, Constance, 
and various other yellow or near-yel- 
low Roses. 

Now, however, it has taken a dif- 
ferent place. The plants are big and 
strong and the leafage what it ought 
to be. The flowers have been superb 
in color, form and size, and they hold 
their yellowness right in the face of 
the bleaching efforts of Old Sol. 

So what do I know about these two 
yellow Roses? 

It occurs to me to suggest that any- 
one who is interested in this adven- 
turing game, take into account the 
new Rose Gaiety. It makes a good- 
looking little deep salmon-colored bud 
which opens, or did open until this 
year, into a literally immense, almost 
white, flower, looking much more like 
the old-fashioned Camellia than any 
Rose. Lo and behold! this year Gatety 
has opened to just those same fine 
flowers, but under the conditions of 
partial shade in which the plant is 
growing, they have kept the hue of the 
bud and are fifty times more interest- 
ing. So I am suggesting to the ad- 
venturer experiences with Gaiety in 
shade and in sun, being certain that 
pleasant results will follow in any 
case. 


Another of these adventuresome 
Roses is the new Spanish Rose, Li 
Bures. I can’t tell anything about the 
color, because no two: flowers are 
alike! The form is not particularly 
good, nor is the size very large, yet 
there is an allure about the Rose that 
is indescribable, and I would not be 
without it. My assistant, Mr. Stevens, 
insists that all it needs is a tam- 
bourine to be properly called Carmen! 
Nothing is certain about it except 
that it is always uncertain. 

What is hardiness in Roses? The 
easy answer is the ability to resist 
the assaults of the weather and to 
bloom after a hard Winter. Yet curi- 
ous things occur. The lovely climber, 
Emily Gray, which has an almost pre- 
cisely similar double in a Rose raised 
by Alexander Cumming, Jr., of 
Bristol, Connecticut, froze to the 
ground this year, while the Cumming 
replica did not freeze at all and is 
blooming splendidly. I was telling 
about this to Mr. Bobbink at his great 
nursery in Rutherford, New Jersey, 
when he showed me his big plant of 


Emily Gray which had pulled through 
unharmed while the Cumming hybrid 
had been badly hurt. Moving the 
scene of experiences to Riverton, New 
Jersey, Mr. Eisele tells me that both 
froze! . 

It adds to the interesting complexity 
to call attention to the fact that the 
hard Winter from which we are now 
recovering began by a nasty freeze in 
November which seems to have done 
much more damage than any pre- 
vious Winter within the Breeze Hill 
history. I presume it was the heavy, 
sappy growths of the Summer which 
were literally exploded by the expan- 
sion of the juices frozen by the bitter 
temperatures of what ought to have 
been an ordinary autumn month. 


So go these experiences. We can 
depend on certain Roses blooming; 
but not alike. Some of them seem to 
really flourish in the hot sun, like the 
splendid Australian Scorcher, the red- 
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ness of which is only intensified as the 
sun beats down on it. Close by, other 
red Roses—though not quite so red— 
wilt and seemingly boil under the sun. 


Two materials are useful for the 
mulching of rose beds. One is peat 
moss, the other is buckwheat hulls. 
Which of them is the better? I don’t 
know! What are the facts that make 
one good and the other not so good? 
We can generalize, but what do we 
know? Here again, definite observa- 
tion by those who are looking for the 
fun of the observation as well as for 
the results of it will tell the story, 
and tell it locally only, for Roses, as 
I have before insisted, are extremely 
local in their friendships and prefer- 
ences. 

Possibly it is because of these un- 
certainties and because of the beauties 
that result even when things go 
wrong, that the Rose is the world’s 
best-loved flower. 





Pansies from Seed 
BY EUNICE MERTON, (Ohio) 


seed begins with the seed itself. 

It always pays to buy the best 
that can be Aad, for if one is growing 
for sales the little difference in the 
price of good seed will be many times 
made up in the better price the plants 
bring and the easier sale, for good 
Pansy plants sell themselves. And if 
one is growing only- for their own 
garden they naturally want the best. 

The methods of procedure I am de- 
scribing are those followed by suc- 
cessful commercial growers, but the 
same methods must be followed by the 
small gardener if he would have prize 
blooms. 

The preparation of the seed-bed 
must be carefully done. If the soil 
to be used is clayey it must be light- 
ened by leaf mold and sand. The com- 
mercial peat or humus sold by garden 
supply houses, will take the place of 
leaf mold, if this is not available. The 
amount of mold and sand to use de- 
pends on the soil one has to start with, 
but the resulting mixture must be 
light and friable. It must not pack, 
but should fall apart loosely again 
when squeezed in the hand. For heavy 
clay the proportion will be one part 
clay, one part mold, one part sand. 

The seed-bed must be prepared 
finely, for on this preparation depends 
the germination. An average germi- 
nation for an ounce of seed is 12,000 
to 15,000 plants, but I have seen 
20,000 to 25,000 plants from an ounce 
of seed. After the bed is perfectly 
smooth and free from lumps and 
pebbles, which can easily be managed 
by screening the soil, the seed should 
be broadcasted evenly and not too 
thickly. Sift some soil through a 
fine-meshed screen and scatter a very 
thin layer over the bed. Then take a 
board and tamp the soil firmly. 


() 'rcca success with Pansies from 


The firming of the bed in this way 
packs the soil particles about the seed 
and insures a constant supply of mois- 
ture for the tiny rootlets when they 
appear. Care must be taken that the 
layer of soil over the seed is very 
light, in fact it is better to have none 
at all than to have it too thick. 


Seed-sowing must be done before 
August 15th in the latitude of New 
York, and August Ist is better. 

As in any seed-bed, the moisture 
must be kept sufficient, as one day of 
dryness will wither the starting seed- 
lings. 

When the plants have two or three 
second leaves they can be trans- 
planted. This will be some time in 
September. 


The beds for this should be care- 
fully prepared with fertilizer, either 
rotted manure or a complete com- 
mercial fertilizer. The plants are set 
in 10” rows, 6” apart in the rows. 


After freezing weather, December 
or January, the beds should be given 
a light mulch, straw or hay, some- 
thing that will not smother the little 
plants, as they grow with every bit 
of thawing- weather throughout the 
Winter. 

By the first of April they will be 
showing blossoms and are ready for 
sale or setting in their permanent 
positions. 


Many people labor under the im- 
pression that Pansies deteriorate after 
a few weeks’ blooming, but the truth 
is they will send out just as large 
blooms in August as in April if given 
plenty of fertilizer, a loamy soil in 
which to grow, plenty of water, and a 
bed that is shaded from the sun dur- 
ing the hottest part of the day. The 
bloom must, of course, be kept picked 
close to prolong the blooming period. 
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Antiques 


Conducted by 
CLARK W. BROWN 





Furniture Periods—Part II. 
BY LILLIAN A. TWICHELL 


N OUR consideration of furniture 
] styles we have arrived at the 

Georgian period. Mahogany is said 
to have been discovered in 1595 by Sir 
Walter Raleigh, but its use in Eng- 
land dates from about 1720. It was 
first used in America in 1708. It was 
the wood most used by the great 
cabinet makers of this period in Eng- 
land and America, in Holland and 
France. The cruises of the Dutch 
traders to the Orient had discovered 
to them numerous exotic woods which 
they had taken back to their own land 
and the Dutch cabinet makers had 
used them in marquetry or inlay with 
mahogany, tulip wood, ebony, king- 
wood, (so called because favored by 
royalty,) rosewood, holly and satin- 
wood brought from India in the middle 
of the 18th century. 


Let us note some of the distin- 
guished cabinet makers and designers 
of the Georgian period in England and 
America. In England, Thomas Chip- 
pendale, Gillow, Robert and James 
Adam, Shearer, Ince and Mayhew, 
A. Hepplewhite, Thomas Sheraton and 
others; in America, Job Townsend, 
John Goddard and John Townsend of 
Rhode Island, William Savery, Ben- 
jamin Randolph, James Gillingham, 
Jonathan Gostelowe of Philadelphia, 
John Seymour and Son of Boston, 
Duncan Phyfe of New York, who 
worked also for some years during 
Victoria’s reign, and still others. 









































The English Master craftsmen is- 
sued books of design and these served 
their American brothers too. It fol- 
lows that furniture styles in America 
would lag behind those in England as 
I have said in a previous article. 


There are certain points to be re- 
membered in connection with the lead- 
ers of furniture design and crafts- 
manship. Robert and James Adam; 
the brothers Adam as they are often 
called; made no furniture, they de- 
signed it for the houses they planned. 
Their inspiration came as a result of 
their sojourn in Italy where they 
drank deep from classical sources— 
Greek and Roman. It was the custom 
of the wealthier classes to send the 
sons of the family to the continent as 
a finish to their education. They too 
came under classical influence and this 
helped to form their tastes. They 
turned eagerly to the Adam brothers 
for styles on their return home. 
Furniture designed by these archi- 
tects was made in the shops of con- 
temporary cabinet makers. 


HOMAS CHIPPENDALE’S work 

may be divided into three periods; 
his earlier work Dutch in style, his 
middle period distinguished by 
Chinese influence which became the 
craze in England after the return of 
architect Sir Robert Chambers from 
the East, and his latest period influ- 
enced by the French styles of Louis 
XV. His beautiful ribbon back chairs 
belong to this period. He was a great 
carver and relied upon carving and 
form for beauty. -He did not use 
painting or inlay; in his Chinese pe- 
riod he employed lattice and fret 
work, lacquer and gilding. He occa- 
sionally used brass ornamentation. 
The most distinguished exponents of 
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his style in America were the group 
of Philadelphia cabinet and chair 
makers. But even the unknown 
country craftsmen used his designs 
and we find the so-called “country 
Chippendale” chairs in maple and 
other native woods. Some of the most 
interesting chairs are transitional 
from the Queen Anne period to the 
full Chippendale. I have two such 
with the Chippendale backs and Span- 
ish feet on turned posts like those on 
banister back chairs. One of these 
chairs contains six different kinds of 
wood. Chippendale took the vase- 
shaped splat of Queen Anne chairs 
and pierced them simply and then 
elaborately. He took the Dutch Yoke- 
shaped upper back rail and turned the 
ends up. These ears he later carved. 
In his early chairs he retained the 
stretchers of the Queen Anne chairs 
between the legs. In his books of de- 
sign he does not show the Dutch claw 
and ball foot on the chairs, but it cer- 
tainly was much used by those who 
interpreted his patterns. He took the 
slats of the ladder back chairs and 
pierced, carved and curved them. The 
wide seats of his chairs testify to the 
crinolines of the ladies and the swords 
of the men. Beautiful brocades and 
exquisite needlework covered their 
seats. He designed numerous pieces 
of furniture—cabinets, screens, tables, 
mirrors, chests, chairs; but perhaps 
these last gave him his greatest fame. 

In the latter part of his reign, if we 
may so call it, and succeeding him, 
the great masters employed mahogany, 
solid and in veneer, inlay, gilding, 
painting. Famous artists painted bou- 
quets and medallions upon the satin- 
wood furniture of Hepplewhite, and 
the great Josiah Wedgewood sent his 
modeler Flaxman to Italy to model 
classical figures that later served for 
the jasper plaques set into the furni- 
ture of classical design. In this period 
was developed the slender-legged side- 
board, (see FLOWER GROWER for Nov., 
1928,) under Shearer, Hepplewhite 
and Sheraton. Much of the American 
furniture of this period is veneered 
upon white pine. In many cases 
bird’s eye and curly maple took the 
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place of satinwood for banding and 
inlay. In this Georgian period, 
America exported cabinet woods to 
England, notably walnut. American 
walnut had been used there since 1675. 
Sheraton speaks of the black Virginia 
and the white Virginia as being out of 
date in 1803. The great interpreter 
of Sheraton in America was Duncan 
Phyfe whose finest work was com- 
pleted by 1825. Phyfe also used 
Hepplewhite designs. During these 
last fifty years chairs had altered 
much in shape and structure of the 
back and the character of the legs. 
The Prince of Wales feathers so often 
carved on the backs of Hepplewhite’s 
chairs testify to his adherence to the 
party of the prince who became 
George IV. Materials for covering 
continued elegant. Two forms of 
chairs, the Windsor, designed for 
out-of-door use and painted, and the 
slat back as we know it commonly, 
(see FLOWER GROWER for Oct., 1927) 
came into being in Georgian times. 
Sheraton was the first to apply castors 
to furniture and rockers were added 
to chairs perhaps by Franklin, cer- 
tainly much earlier in this country 
than in England. 


WORD as to French furniture 

and furniture styles in America. 
In the last quarter of the 18th century, 
the colonies had close connection with 
France. Some of the wealthy had 
furniture from France, Washington 
among them. This furniture was of 
Louis XV and Louis XVI style, chiefly 
the latter. The frames of the chairs 
and sofas were delicate, often carved 
and gilded or painted white with lines 
of gilt, and the coverings were tapes- 
tries from the famous French looms— 
Gobelin and Aubusson—or rich silks 
and satins. Much of the mahogany 
furniture was enriched with fine gilt 
or bronze mounts; walnut was a favor- 
ite wood. The same exotic woods 
used in England and Holland for inlay 
were used in France, and Sevres 
plaques were let into it as Wedgwood 
jasper ones were in English Adam 
furniture. 

Two names of decorators of French 
furniture should be known. Andre 
Charles Boulle, who, with his sons and 
successors did the famous boulle, later 
called buhl, work; ornamentation with 
tortoise shell and brass beautifully en- 
graved and often with color beneath 
the transparent parts of the shell; and 
Martin, a family whose Vernis Martin 
panels furnished the inspiration for 
the painted decorations on Hepple- 
white furniture,—tables and com- 
modes. 

After the Revolution came the as- 
cendency of Napoleon. His eastern 
campaigns brought the art of Egypt, 
Greece and Rome as an influence upon 
French furniture styles. Curious 
winged animal bodies supported the 
chairs and couches. The swan neck 
appeared in chair and sofa‘arms. The 
rich mahogany was ornamented by 
gilt and bronze mounts, columns with 
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carved capitals and cabinets with 
Caryatid supports appeared. 


The Directory, Consulate, and first 
Empire have no very distinct cleavage 
lines between them. In America there 
is much beautiful furniture of first 
Empire feeling—the mahogany chairs 
and sofas showing the swan-neck arms 
of the Directoire period, and many 
beautiful sofas having winged feet 
and eagle heads forming the ends of 
the top rail. Some of the arms show 
the horn of plenty filled with fruit 
beautifully carved, and with the 
cylindrical pillows called ‘“squabs” 
tucked into the curve under the arms. 
Rich silks and _ satins cover this 
furniture. The sideboards of this 
period in America are massive and 
elegant. Seven or more feet long 
they are of solid mahogany some- 


times veneered with mahogany. Their - 


length is divided into sections, each 
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supported by columns sometimes with 
brass capitals, and the handles are 
cut glass knobs. The Lion’s head 
handle with ring introduced in the last 
part of the 18th century, and the lion’s 
foot for furniture are characteristic 
of this period. Here too belong the 
best of the tabernacle mirrors both in 
England and America. The work of 
Sheraton in England and of Phyfe 
here both shows use of woods, orna- 
ment and design like the French but 
less heavy. 

After the first Empire in France, 
the Federal Era in America from 
1789-1825, and the early Sheraton pe- 
riod in England, there is little of 
beauty and value to record in either 
country in furniture styles. 


Illustration No. 1. Card table, mahogany, Dun- 
can Phyfe or late Sheraton style. Acanthus carv- 
ing on pedestal, lion’s-paw feet of brass. 

Illustration No. 2. Sofa, solid mahogany ve- 
neered with mahogany. ist Empire style. Note 
arms and squabs. Four legs end in lion’s feet. 





Habits and Culture of the Hoya 


BY MRS. FRANK LEININGER, (Minn.) 


ERHAPS my personal experience 

over a period of six years with 

the Hoya or Wax Plant may help 
someone who is having trouble with 
growing this charming house plant. 

My plant is the variety H. carnosa 
and has variegated leaves of a thick 
waxy texture, liberally splashed with 
what appears to be silver cobwebs. 
The foliage alone is very beautiful. 

Plants may be started from cut- 
tings, but so far my efforts to obtain 
results by rooting a leaf have re- 
sulted in failures; roots will form but 
no top growth appears. Cuttings may 
be rooted at any season if cutting is 
kept in moist sand in a warm place. 

My Hoya occupies and fills an east 
bay window. The shoots have reached 
a length where handling is very dif- 
ficult; these shoots are from twelve 
to fifteen feet long. It is repotted 
once a year in the Fall. Mine is now 
in a twelve-inch pot. 

As the plant must climb instead of 
trail, the problem was to find a suit- 
able method to hold up those heavy 
runners. Cord will not do, as in a short 
time the weight of the branches will 
cut through the spot where the string 
is wrapped around. I use % inch 
bands cut from a discarded inner 
tube, loop the vine evenly in several 
places and place over small hooks 
screwed into the “ceiling” of the 
window. 

Intense heat from the sun scalds the 
leaves, and an east window is the best 
place. 

The leaves must be kept reasonably 
free from dust. I sponge mine once 
a week during Winter. 

Three times a year I take the en- 
tire plant down, fill a large shallow 
pan with lukewarm strong soapsuds, 
slip it under a bunch of the vine, sous- 
ing the mass of leaves and stems up 
and down until thoroughly clean, con- 


tinuing until it has all been treated to 
the soap bath. Then go over it again 
with clear water. 

Here is where those rubber bands 
come in handy. I simply unhook 
them, and with someone to help by 
lifting the flower pot, it can be handled 
with no injury. 

Hoyas are voracious feeders and 
drinkers, and while drainage must be 
perfect, they require a vast amount 
of water. Fertilize with blood when- 
ever it can be done. During the Win- 
ter when butchering of pork and beef 
is common on the farm, the blood can 
be kept for several days and each day 
for a week or more give the plant a 
good watering of very bloody water. 
Weak liquid manure from the cow 
yard is best for Summer fertilization. 

I have never given my Hoya a rest 
period from the time it started to 
bloom,—(and, by the way, they have 
to be three years old before they 
bloom,)—and it has never been with- 
out buds and flowers;—twelve to 
thirty bunches of those fragrant bits 
of beauty. The fragrance is most 
noticeable at night. During stormy 
weather the wax that forms on each 
floret sometimes drips off and the 
fragrance permeates the whole house. 

Dry furnace air is very hard on 
the plant. To remedy this spray cool 
water up through the plant occasion- 
ally. When the leaves shrivel the 
plant can be saved by spraying heavily 
with cool water frequently, or by thor- 
ough soaking of leaves and stems. 

A Hoya needs repotting when the 
roots form a greenish mass on top of 
the soil in the pot. For potting soil 


use three parts good garden soil and 
one part thoroughly decayed cow ma- 
nure. 

Too much heat either from stove or 
sunshine, will cause buds and flowers 
to drop off. 
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The Honey Bee 












and the Cotton Plant 


BY FRANK C. PELLETT 


HETHER we assume that it 
W was because of accident or in- 

telligent intention, we must 
recognize that the presence of nectar 
attracts Insect that serve many plants 
by the distribution of their pollen and 
thus secure fertilization. 

In the case of the Cotton plant, the 
behavior in nectar secretion is so 
erratic that it appears to be in an 
experimental stage with no definite 
purpose in sight. In some localities 
the plant secretes nectar generously 
and quite regularly; in others uncer- 
tainly or not at all. Much of the 
available nectar is offered from extra- 
floral nectaries which sometimes yield 
their sweets before the blossoms are 
open, thus receiving no return for the 
store so freely offered to the Bees. 

The nectaries seem to have little 
relationship to the needs of the flower 
in pollination, for they are found not 
only within the flower, but under- 
neath it and also on the under sides of 
the leaves. 

We find Beekeeping as a prosperous 
industry principally where some 
nectar-yielding plant is largely grown 
as a field crop. Thus in the irrigated 
districts of the Rocky Mountain re- 
gion where Alfalfa is extensively 
grown, in the dairy districts where 
Alsike Clover is grown for hay and 
there is white Dutch Clover in the 
pastures, or in New York where Buck- 
wheat is an important crop, we find 
Honey production flourishing. 

Cotton is the one crop common to 


the South, from Virginia to Texas, 
which is grown in sufficient acreage 
to furnish good bee pasture over a 
wide area. But Honey production 
does not thrive to the same extent in 
the Cotton fields as it does in the 
northern Clover pastures. It is not 
for lack of acreage, but because of the 
vagaries of the plant that the Bee- 
keepers do not depend upon it. 

On the rich black lands of northern- 
central Texas we find Cotton regarded 
as an important source of Honey, but 
in the same state, south of the escarp- 
ment near San Antonio, the Beemen 
place little dependence upon it. 

On the rich soils the plant grows 
vigorously and the pressure of the sap 
in the developing plant overflows its 
circulatory channels and pours forth 
through the nectaries, offering rich 
supply to the visiting Insects. The 
Beekeeper in this region can count on 
an average crop of Honey year after 
year, with more certainty than is the 
case with most plants. 

On the sandy soils, the heavy feed- 
ing plant finds scant supply for its 
own needs and stores up little excess 
for overflow. Visiting insects find 
slight attraction in its nectaries, and 
there is seldom Honey for the Hive 
Bee to store in her combs. 


UNCERTAIN QUALITY 


Not only is the Cotton plant uncer- 
tain in its yield, but there is a great 
variation in the quality of the product. 
Where it yields most freely we find 












Hives under Mesquite trees in Cotton Belt of Texas 
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the best Honey, and where the yield is 
scant it is often of very poor quality. 
In some localities in the Southeast 
where Cotton has been grown in large 
acreage since the early settlement of 
the country, the quality of the Honey 
is so poor as to offer little attraction 
to the customer. From some parts of 
Texas comes Honey from Cotton that 
is very light in color with combs of 
the purest white. This Honey is of a 
mild and pleasing flavor and a delight- 
ful spread for breakfast cakes. 

Cotton is a slow-growing plant and 
requires six months of warm weather 
for its proper development. While it 
seldom yields nectar as copiously as 
some plants in the North where the 
growing season is of necessity con- 
centrated into a few short weeks, it 
yields for a much longer period than 
any northern crop plant. In favorable 
seasons it often yields nectar from 
June until November, and in an en- 
vironment where the plant finds con- 
ditions suitable, the Bees may be add- 
ing to their store from the Cotton 
fields throughout this long period. 

It is interesting to note how, as we 
move northward, Nature speeds things 
up to meet the conditions imposed by 
a short growing season. Longer days 
and more hours of sunshine at the 
North compensate for the longer sea- 
son at the South, with the result that 
total yields are equalized. 

Honey from Cotton has a decided 
tendency to granulation. Those un- 
acquainted with this characteristic of 
Honey often assume that it has been 
adulterated with sugar. When the 
Honey seems to turn to sugar they feel 
that they have been victimized. It is 
an easy matter to restore crystalized 
Honey to the liquid state by heating it 
to about one hundred degrees Fahr., 
and holding it at the high temperature 
until fully melted. The tendency to 
granulate varies greatly in Honey 
from different plants. That from 
Tupelo in northern Florida seldom 
shows any such tendency, and for this 
reason it is often blended with Honey 
from Cotton, by bottlers who dislike 
the explanations necessary when the 
Honey follows its normal tendency. 

In some localities the Bees find it 
very difficult to ripen Cotton Honey 
properly. At times there is a tendency 
to fermentation which they seem un- 
able to overcome. When this occurs 
the cappings of the combs may burst 
or the lids of the containers in which 
the Beekeeper stores his product may 
be forced, and the contents run over. 
Fermented Honey is anything but a 
satisfactory product to deal with. 

Thus Cotton is the most peculiar 
plant on which the American Bee- 
keeper depends; in some localities 
yielding no nectar except at rare in- 
tervals; in others yielding so freely 
that the sweet liquid gathers in drops 
sufficient to moisten the clothing of 
men working in the fields; in some 
neighborhoods producing a Honey of 
such poor quality as to be unsuited 
for table use; while elsewhere it ranks 
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with the better grades; at times offer- 
ing its nectar from the blossoms, while 
at others the Bees desert the bloom 
nearly altogether and visit only the 
extra-floral nectaries; at times fer- 
menting so badly as to make it difficult 
to hold it within the usual containers 
and at others ripening perfectly and 
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keeping indefinitely. The conditions 
under which some of these things oc- 
cur are apparent, while the reason for 
some is difficult to understand. 

It is such peculiarities that make the 
plant so interesting and it is the un- 
answered questions that add so much 
of zest to the life of a naturalist. 








Cold Storage for Peonies 
BY JAMES BOYD, (Pa.) 


In American Peony Society Bulletin 


HE Twenty-sixth Annual Exhibition 

of the American Peony Society, was 

particularly interesting because all 
of the prize-winning blooms shown in the 
Open and Advanced Amateur classes had 
been kept in cold storage for several 
weeks. A few of the winning blooms 
shown in the Novice Amateur classes had 
been cut the night before, but about 98 
per cent of all of the blooms shown had 
been in cold storage for more than a 
week. 

Some flowers were cut as early as 
May 5, or 32 days before they were ex- 
hibited. All were cut early in the morn- 
ing or late in the evening and most of 
the foliage was removed before the flow- 
ers were stored. 


MANNER OF HANDLING 


The average time that elapsed between 
cutting and storing was about three 
hours, although some reached storage in 
two hours and others were in transit 
fourteen hours. The great majority were 
kept in water during this interval al- 
though two exhibitors shipped their 
blooms perfectly dry, packed in orange 
crates and one lot was detained en route 
sixty hours, but this delay was not con- 
sidered when estimating average. 

The average temperature was about 
35 degrees, and in private storage for 
short time from 45 to 50 degrees. When 
stored wet, the water was not changed 
as far as exhibitors know, but sufficient 
was placed in the container to last 
throughout the storage period. 


MOST BLOOMS STORED DRY 


The majority of the prize-winning 
blooms were stored dry at a temperature 
of 33 to 35 degrees, but in discussing 
the question with many of the exhibitors, 
most of the testimony seemed to favor 
wet storage, and Dr. White, who had 
charge of the storage in warehouse at 
Washington, states that after he ob- 
served the conditions at the show, he 
believes that the best results could be 
obtained by cutting tight buds and stor- 
ing wet at a temperature as near 35 de- 
grees as possible. I believe, however, 
that if blooms are cut late, when perhaps 
more than half open and only necessary 
to store for a few days, it is better to 
store dry as the flowers will not open 
as rapidly as they do in water. 

The elapsed time between removal 
from storage and staging of exhibits 
varied from two to twenty-four hours, 
with an average of fourteen hours, but 
In most cases the flowers were kept in 
water during this interval and appar- 
ently suffered little. 


We must remember that some varieties 
can be kept in storage much longer than 
others. Mr. Charles Klehm keeps Peonies 
in cold storage from six to eight weeks, 
but he believes that four weeks is the 
limit on most varieties. He likes to have 
a temperature maintained as close as 
34 degrees as possible. He has stored 
thousands of blooms successfully. When 
I say successfully, I mean that they were 
accepted by florists and generally con- 
sidered marketable. I cannot learn that 
he has ever competed for prizes at any 
of our national shows. 





Cultivation vs. Mulch for Peonies 


"THE word cultivate may mean to till 
or to prepare and use, to produce 
by culture, or to improve by labor, 
care or study; and we have had occa- 
sion lately to wonder whether what we 
humans so proudly refer to as im- 
proved cultivated plants really have 
been improved by cultivation. 

I have a feeling that of all forms of 
ruthless destruction that so-called 
civilized man has been guilty of, culti- 
vation will prove most damnable. 

Good farmers in the past have taken 
great pride in clean-cultivated fields; 
but we know that cultivation does not 
conserve moisture and one of our best 
corn raisers has recently given his 
testimony to the fact that he damaged 
part of one field of corn to the extent 
of twenty-five bushels to the acre by 
one cultivation the past season. Crop 
growers everywhere are coming to 
understand the immense advantage of 
advance preparation, or cultivation be- 
fore planting, and I want particularly 
to emphasize the advantage of this 
method to peony growers. 

The Peony naturally forms a crown 
or base from the top side of which 
come the eyes containing the leaf stalk 
and embryo bud and from the bottom 
extend the tuberous roots in all di- 
rections. Unless your soil is rich and 
unusually deep roots will not go 
straight down to any great depth, but 
will extend much further in all direc- 
tion surrounding the crown into the 
first twelve inches of top soil. 

The crown naturally forms near the 
surface, and in old, strong plants will 
be found just beneath the surface. A 
horse cultivator with gouging, pointed 
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shovels is entirely out of place in a 
Peony field, especially if allowed to 
run close to the plants. Deep -hoeing 
near the plants is about as bad. If 
you must cultivate or hoe your Peonies 
please skim the surface or scuffle near 
the plants. 

Mr. Wild, the most extensive and 
oldest commercial grower of Peonies 
in Missouri, and perhaps in the world, 
has such a large acreage that he uses 
horse cultivators all the Summer 
through, except a short period at bud- 
ding and blooming time, but he uses 
only spring tooth cultivators, that have 
outer teeth that run nearest plant, ad- 
justed to run quite shallow and he does 
not cultivate close to plants, but does 
some hand weeding. 

This past season I secured the best 
growth and most abundant bloom I 
ever had on a new planting of small 
divisions, with mulch paper and ab- 
solutely no cultivation, and mighty 
little hoeing. I will try the paper on 
this planting again this season as well 
as on another planting made last Fall. 

H. M. HILL, (Kans.) 





The Good Old Peonies 


OR some time I have been going to 

write a few lines for THE FLOWER 
GROWER and say some good things 
about a number of old Peonies, which 
I have grown for years, but are sel- 
dom seen and listed now. Too bad 
these old varieties must pass, because 
of low ratings and little profit to 
growers. Below are a dozen varieties, 
which I am quite sure may be bought 
cheaply. Anyone caring for Peonies 
will not regret the money spent for 
them. All are good and quite differ- 
ent. These varieties are all old ones 
which for some reason are not gen- 
erally known. They are: 

1. Alfred de Musset, very fresh 
color, late. 

2. Achille, early, pink. 

3. Bernard Palissy, pale pink, late, 
very fragrant. 

4. Caroline Allain, pale pink fading 
to white. This variety opens up more 
like a Rosebud than any variety I 
have, and I like it as a cut flower. 

5. Duc of Wellington, mid-season, 
white. 

6. Denis Helye, carmine red. 

7. Due de Cazes, rose pink, good 
same as Reine des Fleurs. 

8. Crimson Victory, more of a ma- 
roon red, than Crimson. ; 

9. Louise Renault, late deep pink, 
very fragrant. 

10. Rubra Triumphans. The true 
variety is one of the very best reds, 
long stems, good color. 

11. Anemone flore rubra, Anenone 
type, very bright red. 

12. Prolifera tricolor, Anenone, pink 
outer petals, deep yellow center, as 
yellow as many of the new ones as all 
fade if not cut as soon as open. 

Some other time I will tell you about 
another dozen, having a little higher 
rating, and more generally grown. 

Mrs. W. L. MCLAUGHLIN, (N.Y.) 
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Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 


BY LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 








UGUST comes in, bringing with 
her many new flowers of the sea- 
son. Joe-Pye, one of the pretti- 

est blossoms of the month, is nearly 
ready to burst into bloom as the month 
enters. By the middle of the month it 
is out in all its fluffy magenta-colored 
beauty. Ironweed with its deep-purple 
blossoms is usually found in company 
with Joe-Pye; beautiful blooming 
mates they are indeed. 


The course of a brook is always in- 
teresting. From earliest Spring until 
late Fall, the flowers that grow by its 
side are legion. Wild Touch-me-not 
grows in profusion on the banks of 
many streams. The rich gold flowers 
dotted with deep brown freckies invite 
the Honeybee and Hummingbird to 
partake of the little sack of honey each 
flower conceals. The watery, trans- 
parent stems, when bruised produce 
a juice that is supposed to be an 
antidote for the pestiferous Poison 
Ivy when rubbed on the afflicted parts. 


Just now, from the moist areas, 
Great Blue Lobelia sends her pretty 
flowers. But pretty is as pretty does. 
We are told that Lobelia is extremely 
poisonous, not to the touch of our fin- 
gers, but in the event we taste the 
root. Tasting roots and leaves and 
bark is an almost unconquerable habit 
of the naturalist, but unless he is 
absolutely certain, he is very likely to 
get into trouble, especially when he 
encounters plants such as the Great 
Blue Lobelia. 


The Cardinal Flower is to our way 
of thinking the most striking flower 
of August. It too, is found in wet 
places and belongs to the Lobelia 
family. 


Indian Tobacco, another of the 
Lobelia tribe, is found in wet and dry 


places alike, usually thriving in the 
most arid of pastures. Its tiny blue 
flowers are rather ordinary, but its 
seed pods are interesting little green 
globes popping out above each leaf 
almost the full length of the stalk. 


Queen Anne’s Lace has been blos- 
soming for many weeks. Many of the 
older flowering stalks are now covered 
with grey “bird nests” that were a 
short time ago white, lacy umbrellas, 
and which will endure for the most 
part all through the coming Winter 
and Spring. 


Last May we admired the waxen 
flowers of May Apple. Then we for- 
got all about the Mandrake, for soon 
after blossoming its stalk and leaf 
took on a more or less bedraggled ap- 
pearance. But now it is well to revive 
our interest in it, for by middle 
August or perhaps before, the May 
Apple will ripen and we will have a 
juicy treat. 


Corn fields send up a delightful odor 
in early evening after the sun has set 
and the air grows damp. The blades 
of the Corn have grown broad and the 
wind makes a pleasant sound as it 
plays in and out among them. 


Large, juicy Blackberries will be 
ripening throughout the month to be 
enjoyed by Birds and Humans. We 
think the human family enjoy them 
better than the Bird, judging by the 
many dried berries we will find cling- 
ing to the bushes next month in wild 
places. 


Hay fields that looked brown and 
bare last month are now picking up 
and looking quite respectable again 
since they have recovered from the 
shock of cutting. . 


Wild Cherries are fast turning 
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black. Somehow they do not taste 
quite so good as they did when we 
were younger. They are at least 
pretty to look at as they hang in pro- 
lific black clusters, and just for old 
time’s sake we nibble at them, even 
though they are not so tasty. 


This month the Oriole, who has been 
quiet since June, will be moved to sing 
a few bars of his spring song. He 
seldom sings it all the way through as 
he did in May when the Cherry trees 
were in bloom, but he will sing the 
opening notes quite frequently. In 
early morning there is more or less 
Bird singing, but as the day advances 
they become very quiet. 


Goldfinches, uniike most other Birds 
at this time of year, are busy with 
family duties. All day long they sing 
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as they bob through the air as though 
on invisible springs. Seeds are ripen- 
ing in garden and field and the Gold- 
finch is feasting. Nothing delights 
his palate so much as weed seeds and 
certain flower seeds. The treat of 
treats is when he finds tall stalks of 
lettuce covered with fuzzy seed balls. 


Many species of Birds are gathering 
in large family groups. Flocks of 
Grackles or Blackbirds are in noisy 
evidence as they fly from one feeding 
ground to another, or prepare to spend 
the night in a favorite spot. 


Insect musicians are at their best 
these warm August nights. Among 
the vines around the porch or in the 
grass and trees, they are everywhere 
about us, yet it is very hard to locate 
them with the aid of a flash light. 
When we have singled out one for in- 
spection he promptly stops singing 
then we have no way of finding him. 
But snap the light off and in a few 
seconds he will start singing again. 
If we are persistent we will find the 
little musician. 


Thistle Down floats lazily on the 
warm August breeze, and our <houghts 
too are apt to soar in an irresponsible 
sort of way when we are out commun- 
ing with Nature with all of life’s 
worries pushed in the background. 





Iresine 


The Iresines are sometimes con- 
fused with the Coleus on account of 
their bright-colored leaves. They be- 
long to the Achyranthes group and 
are more hardy than the Coleus. Their 
growth is sturdy and they make good 
pot plants for a sunny window. 
Planted in beds outside among the 
green shrubbery, they lend a note of 
color to the monotony of green. Their 
currant-red leaves are as bright as a 
flower, and as attractive. 


Herbstii, or Verschafeltii, has 
rounded leaves with a notch in the 
apex making it heart-shaped; the 
veins are very prominent. Another 
one similar to the above has pointed 
leaves but is same in coloring and 
growth: Still another variety has a 
greenish-yellow leaf, but everything 
considered it is not as attractive as the 
red-leaved sort. 


The flowers are borne in small 
clusters or panicles, white in color, and 
followed by a one-seeded pod. They 
flower in Winter; thus making them 
very desirable for a window plant. 
Will stand house air very well but 
need a sprinkling with warm water 
occasionally to keep the leaves fresh 
and clean. They grow easily from cut- 
tings, and where there is no frost can 
be left outside during the Winter. 
The foliage is also used in bouquets 
especially among white flowers, but 
one needs to be careful in mixing them 
among colors that would clash or 
offend the eye. 


EvA KENWORTHY Gray, (Calif.) 
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Editorial Notes 


OST interesting is the clipping 
M below showing the eternal fight 
man must wage against Nature’s abil- 
ity to adapt itself to changed or chang- 
ing conditions. To be sure this very 
ability is often a great aid to improve- 
ment. Like most things, it has good 
and bad sides. 

Scientists are making great efforts 
to produce disease resisting plants by 
crossing and breeding from strong 
parent varieties. Now it has been 
discovered that Nature is using the 
same tactics in a wheat rust that can 
develop on the non-rust wheat. 

WHEAT RUST FINDS 

NEW WAY TO FIGHT 


St. Paul, Minn. (AP)—Nature has 
given black stem rust of wheat a new 
weapon against man’s attempt to de- 
stroy it. 

With the Barberry bush as a host 
plant, she crosses the spores of different 
forms or strains of rust to produce a 
new variety. Thus as man develops rust- 
resistant wheat the spores develop a new 
form of rust against which the resistant 
grains lose their immunity. 

The crossing of strains of rust on Bar- 
berry bushes was discovered by E. C. 
Stakman, plant pathologist of the Minn- 
esota experiment station working with 
the Canadian rust research laboratories 
at Winnipeg. 

—(Utica Press) 


All years have their ups and downs 
in the garden, but 1930 seems to be 
able to do more than the usual amount 
of stunts in the line of variable 
weather, going mostly to extremes. 
It has been especially discouraging 
for Annuals, as great and prolonged 
changes of heat and drought, with 
cold and excessive rains, made con- 
ditions through May and June most 
trying for sowing and caring for 
young seedlings. 





Useful Hints for August 


ITH August comes the thought of 

Madonna Lilies, not blossoms, 
those of course are long since past. 
Now comes the time for separating 
and resetting crowded ones or for 
putting out new bulbs. This work 
really should not be delayed, as the 
Madonna Lily starts growth by the 


first of September at least. Unlike 


-most of the Lilies, it sends up a crown 


of leaves which live through the Win- 
ter. Naturally, for best results, it 
should be given its full time to make 
a strong growth before cold weather. 


If spaces are available, now is a 
good time to start setting out Per- 
ennials. August is quite liable to be 
a dry month, however, so such plants 
should be kept well-watered. Protec- 
tion from the sun may also be neces- 
sary, especially with seedlings. Berry 
boxes are fine for this purpose, as they 
are light and open enough to allow air 
to circulate freely through them. 


The usual dry hot weather of 
August is just what most “bugs” love. 
Aphis of all colors; green, red, black, 
white; just revel in it and multiply by 
the millions. It takes an expert 
mathematician to even dimly take in 
such figures as one sometimes sees 
given, of the progeny of one mother 
Aphis. They do not like great quan- 
tities of water, especially if applied 
with force. Tobacco is their greatest 
bugbear. Give it to them often. If 
one female escapes, and most of them 
are females, another crop is soon 
forthcoming. Give them no rest, nor 
can you expect to get much yourself 
when such a battle royal is on. 


Gladioli are perhaps the most dis- 
tinctive flower of August. They are 
not however a very attractive garden 
flower, unless great care is taken to 
keep them from looking most untidy 
with faded blossoms. Surely in-the 
small garden, if they are used to give 
bloom at this off time, it is worth 
while to take time and trouble to 
gather old flowers, either last thing 
at night or the first thing in the morn- 
ing. Just before dark would be the 
best as that would leave the stalks 
clean for the new blossoms to open 
well in the morning. 

In May and June the same care 
should be taken with Iris. Nothing 
disfigures a garden more than with- 
ered flowers. They cause such an un- 
happy, neglected look, as though no- 
body really loved and tended the gar- 
den. To be sure one pair of hands 
cannot do everything. The garden, 
like the house, if the setting of a real 
home, must have the loving care of 
every member of the family. 


Orders for  fall-delivered bulbs 
should not be delayed any longer. 
Most dealers offer special rates for 
early orders, often by July 1st as the 
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closing date. Of course that was the 
time to order, but August lst is the 
next best. In the case of “Glads,” 
which are usually delivered in the 
Spring, visit some of the nearby grow- 
ers and select what you want while 
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they are in bloom. That method is 
becoming more and more possible with 
many of our plants. An automobile 
will soon take one to fields of Iris, 
Peonies, Phlox, and so on, and results 
are much more satisfactory. 





Ousting the Iris Borer 
BY MARION PHILLIPS THOMAS, (N.Y.) 


joy working in them, often do not 

realize how much pleasure they 
are affording others who lack a bit 
of ground for a garden of their own. 
Friends know they are always wel- 
come, and occasionally strangers come 
and ask the privilege of visiting my 
little garden. One friend in particular 
comes at least once a week to note the 
changes. Last week’s blooms are 
passing, but new kinds are opening 
to take their places. And she loves 
to wander along the paths, hunting 
out each new blossom. She is one of 
the kind who so enthusiastically loves 
flowers that her feelings bubble over 
and she talks to them, telling them 
how lovely they are. She oftens says, 
“You don’t know how it rests me to 
visit the garden after a tiring day.” 


Last year in early July, while we 
were making the rounds together, I 
noticed brown leaves in a big patch 
of Iris, Pallida Dalmatica. One was 
pulled up and showed signs of rot, so 
next morning the intended separating 
was started. Great was my consterna- 
tion when I discovered Borers. That 
meant all of the many clumps, small 
as well as large, must be taken up im- 
mediately and every Borer dislodged 
and killed. What was to have been 
a moderately leisurely job had now 
to be put through with a will. 


Dalmatica was of course attacked 
first. The rhizomes were all pulled 
apart and each separate plant care- 
fully examined. A number of horrid 
white grubs were found and speedily 
disposed of. Fortunately only two or 
three had gone beyond the stems down 
into the roots, so that they were read- 
ily discovered. 

The ground was then thoroughly 
spaded, a sharp lookout being kept for 
brown chrysalides, the hybernating 
stage of the Iris Borer. Tankage and 
sifted coal ashes were well incorpo- 
rated with the soil. Then the putting 
back began. After about thirty-five 
perfect plants were reset, two bushel 
baskets were filled with what were 
left over. 

Mme. Chereau was next attacked 
with the spading fork. This was also 
a large dense clump only three or four 
feet from Pallida Dalmatica. Here 
my courage began to rise as the most 
searching examination progressed. 
Not a Borer was to be seen. A drop 
came a day or two later, however, 
when half a dozen were found in 
Sunset and Cecile Minturn. 


kere who have gardens and en- 


The Iris Borer develops from an egg 
deposited in the leaves, in May, by a 
night-flying Moth. I have never heard 
of any spray that can be used to dis- 
courage these Moths, but the Iris foli- 
age should be carefully examined for 
the punctures made by them. Early 
in the season, pressing the leaves be- 
tween the fingers, downward from 
such holes, if carefully done, will kill 
the Grub in its infancy and not harm 
the leaves. If left alive the Borer 
will eat its way down to the roots, 
growing as it progresses and leaving 
the leaf in a brown, decayed, nasty 
condition. 

From mid-July on, as the Grubs 
reach full size and are below the roots, 
they go into the chryalis stage and 
remain in the ground during the Win- 
ter. From this time, if signs of 
Borers are discovered, not only the 
leaves and rhizomes must be searched 
for them but the soil will have to be 
carefully dug and examined as with 
a “fine tooth comb” for the brown 
cocoons. 

As my work progressed, courage 
returned for the one Iris pest was 
being eradicated with much less loss 
than had been feared. In most of 
the over forty clumps, not a Borer in 
any stage was found. With few ex- 
ceptions they were harbored only by 
clumps that had become over-crowded. 
Perhaps the mother Moth thought her 
children would be safer from notice 
where the leaves and rhizomes were 
very close together. If so, she over- 
looked the fact that those were just 
the Iris marked by the careful gar- 
dener for early separation. 


When all examining and resetting 
had been accomplished, hundreds of 
plants remained and what was to be 
done with them? Some were given 
to friends and then the idea came, 
why not offer them at half the listed 
prices and thus be able to buy new. 
In all about fifty dollars were realized 
with no advertising, except mention- 
ing to a few friends that I had a lot 
of surplus. 


One friend jumped at the chance, 
saying, “Now is my opportunity to 
plant the great masses that I love.” 
Fortunately she has many acres for 
landscaping with great masses. Of 
course in such wholesale lots the price 
was dropped. About 500 plants of the 
stock varieties, listed by most dealers 
at $.385 were put down to $.05, only 
good-sized roots being counted and all 
smaller ones thrown in. Three of each 
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of the choicer varieties were taken for 
accent points. 

As a result, 1930 finds a number of 
choice Iris added to my collection. 
Over half bloomed in spite of its be- 
ing their first year. 





Jerusalem Cherries 


UDGING from recent letters and in- 

quiries there seems to be considerable 
prejudice against the beautiful Jeru- 
salem Cherry, a dependable old time 
favorite house plant. As a flowering 
plant it is useless but its quantities of 
rich orange scarlet fruits, well placed 
among the deep green foliage of its 
shrubby branches, rival the Poinsettia 
and both should be in great favor at 
holiday time for their decorative qual- 
ities. There seems to be a general be- 
lief that these fruits are poisonous and 
naturally such a plant would be barred 
from homes where there are children. 
One correspondent had been advised that 
the Jerusalem Cherry belongs to the 
deadly Nightshade family and desired to 
know definitely if this is true; if so, 
there would be no more in her house as 
she knew all about “that awful family.” 


Yes, the Jerusalem Cherry is a mem- 
ber of the Nightshade family; horticul- 
turists seldom use this name for it, how- 
ever, as Solanum is the correct botanical 
term. This word is pronounced in three 
syllables; long o in so, long a in la and 
short u in num. Emphasis is placed on 
la, the middle syllable. 


MEMBERS OF SOLANUM FAMILY 


Being a member of this family should 
not cause alarm or prejudice as it com- 
prises many ornamental and useful sub- 
jects; I might mention the Potato, To- 
mato, Eggplant, Ground Cherry, Chinese 
Lantern Plant, Red Pepper, Garden 
Huckleberry and the Matrimonial Vine 
as just a few of the better known repre- 
sentatives of its more than twelve hun- 
dred species. A few of these are poison- 
ous but it is quite generally believed 
that their bad reputation in this respect 
is much exaggerated. 


The Jerusalem Cherry is perfectly 
harmless and there is certainly no lure 
in its flat and insipid taste. There is 
much comfort in this information for it 
is one of the plants easily grown for the 
home and it will retain its berries for 
weeks if kept in a sunny window. It 
must never be permitted to dry out com- 
pletely as it will not revive and both 
foliage and berries will shrivel and drop 
off. The plant being of a shrubby na- 
ture will remain in a dormant state for 
a time and then put out another set of 
foliage followed by flowers and fruit in 
their season. The green aphis and white 
fly are its only insect pests; they are 
easily controlled with black leaf forty 
or Volck used according to directions. 
The Jerusalem Cherry is propagated 
from seed. If sown in a pot as soon 
as ripe—just about this time—the young 
plants will appear in a week or two. 
When they have formed from four to 
six leaves, the young plants can be trans- 
planted to large pots and plunged in the 
ground out in the garden to remain 
during the Summer where they will 
bloom and set their crop of berries. They 
should be lifted and brought into the 
house before the nights become cool. 


Mrs. J. L. RHEA, (in Cedar Rapids 
Gazette) 


























An Iris Pilgrimage 
BY H. M. HILL, (Kans.) 


VERY Iris grower should make 

occasional trips of exploration. 

In fact, if he would keep up 
with the times and the newer Iris he 
should go each season to visit some 
reliable breeder’s garden and if pos- 
sible one of the many variety test gar- 
dens located in several sections of this 
country by the American Iris Society. 
After enjoying our own garden with 
its fine season for both Iris and 
Peonies we motored to Northern 
Kansas where we found my brother’s 
garden at Lawrence still beautiful 
with most of the Iris except the very 


early ones. 

Then on through a_ delightful 
country—wonderfully fertile and 
fresh with Spring bloom to find at the 
Midwest Gardens near Omaha a mag- 
nificent display of Iris; even many of 
the Intermediates. still blooming. 
How simple and delightful to enjoy 
two Iris bloomings in one season! 

Our arrival demonstrated the ad- 
vantage of taking the lady along for 
immediately her keener observation 
brought out the sequel to Mr. Brand’s 
accurate description of his visit to a 
Nebraska farm in the May FLOWER 
GROWER. Here was the farm home in 
its sheltered cove with its gardens sur- 
rounded by trees and shrubs and what 
wonderful testimony the Iris gave to 
the thoughtful care of their modest 
originator. 

I am sure it would not appeal to any 
visitor as out of place to say that here 
the Iris really seemed comfortable and 
happy and. new seedlings were in 
bloom literally by the thousands. Here 
Mr. Brand saw the finest beds of 
Peonies of that season. We were too 
early for the Peonies except a few 
very early ones Dut we saw the very 
finest Iris as well as the largest col- 
lection we have ever seen. 

It would make the story far too long 
if we attempted descriptions or even 
mention of many notable Iris there— 
but how fine to find the master firmly 
insistent on vigor of plant growth as 
of first importance, and uncompromis- 
ing in his critical selection of flowers 
of only the highest quality in sub- 
stance, poise and color tones; and al- 
most ruthless in discarding all but 
flowers of the highest standard of ex- 
cellence, even though they have colors 
that make a popular appeal. 

Amos Cruickshank Sage of Sittyton 
—in far Northern Aberdeenshire with 
its cold raw North Sea climate spent 
a lifetime in concentrating the blood 
of Shorthorn sires, selected generation 
after generation for vigor and their 
practical ability to turn grass into 
beef with the result that his farm be- 





came the mecca for cattle breeders of 
all continents and today sires of that 
ancestry produce more and better beef 
for humanity. 


This Nebraska farmer, being a keen 
practical student of botany, has pro- 
gressed from crude methods of pol- 
lenization and accidental crosses of 
unknown parentage to systematic and 
scientific hybridization. In giving the 
pedigree of one of his latest fine white 
Iris he told simply of the process of 
inbreeding or concentration of certain 
hardy sorts—saying you might think 
the three crosses would take only six 
years but that it took ten because he 
had some difficulty in getting fertile 
pollen. His record of all crosses is 
notable for its accuracy; and com- 
ments with favorable mentions are so 
rare that when you come across it 
you are at once aware that you can 
look for unusual quality in that par- 
ticular flower. Plants of each year are 
grouped by numbers with hyphen be- 
fore the year and only a few of the 
best ones marked for increase. His 
use of Bradley’s Color Charts in as- 
sisting his choice of colors with short, 
clear descriptions is unusual. 

Our trip included a visit to the 
Lincoln Garden Clubs Annual Flower 
show which was given over largely to 
the Iris display, and we were particu- 
larly gratified to note that the Sass 
Iris Farms were not without honor in 
their own country, for in almost every 
collection of. the thousands on display 
their varieties were prominent, and 
Wambleska (White Eagle), large 
white, was first in class and grand 
champion over all. 

In their garden this variety stood 
out above many other fine ones and 
we are persuaded that our long sought 
ideal, large white Iris with tall strong 
stem and firm substance, is at last 
attained. Such a flower could only 
come from a strong plant and this 
plant seems a Pallida in vigor. 

These Iris Farms are becoming the 
mecca for Irisdom—they come from 
the Pacific Coast and New England, 
and from North and South, and we 
will hope to be allowed at least an 
annual pilgrimage. 

These plain farmers love their 
flowers and are too busy with their 
problems of breeding to even desire 
advertising and this is just a testi- 
monial to real service by another plain 
farmer. 





Iris Comments 


| ht very much interested in Mr. 
Hill’s Iris article in the May issue, 
but find that I must disagree with him 
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somewhat, or rather I take a different 
viewpoint. Granting that Amas, 
Trojana and Ricardi are weak grow- 
ers, still if the breeders had not used 
them we would not have had many of 
the good things we have. 

A thing that he forgot, is that Eng- 
lish, French, and California breeders 
breed for their local conditions which 
are not the same as ours. Another 
thing, many of the higher-priced, im- 
ported Iris have been propagated 
which has further weakened their al- 
ready weak constitutions. One grower 
states in his catalogue that he had 
had a high-priced Iris for four years 


and had never seen it bloom which. 


meant that he had continually cut it 
up to increase stock and that certainly 
did not increase its vigor. 

I think that Lord of June, is 
Trojana blood, not Amas. Lent A. 
Williamson, Morning Splendor, Julia 
Marlowe and Tropic Seas are Amas 
seedlings and I would not call: them 
weak. We have breeders in the Cen- 
tral and Eastern United States who 
have put out very fine Iris, with more 
on the way, that are hardy anywhere. 
Some of the California introductions 
are hardy too but some of the ones 
that do good in the North and East 
cannot survive Central-Indiana Win- 
ters. Of the English Breeders, Foster, 
seems.to have put out the least hardy 
and I think he used Trojana and 
Mesopotamica. 

I agree with Mr. Hill in that 
Princess Beatrice is a slower grower 
than Dalmatica; but it has the better 
flower and I surely disagree with 
William Allen White if he said that 
the new-fangled Iris are a poor lot. 


Some of the new Iris are worth a 
little extra care. Los Angeles and 
Purissima for example, and as Mr. 
Hill was a cattle raiser he would not 
expect a Jersey to come through a 
Winter like the Longhorn they used 
to trail up to Abilene. 


A. W. MACKENZIE, (Ind.) 





A Squirrel’s Sense of Smell 


A gentleman of my acquaintance 
was feeding the Gray Squirrels in the 
park one afternoon and offered one 
who climbed on his arm, cracked nuts. 
Mr. Squirrel preferred the uncracked 
variety,—they were English  wal- 
nuts,— and seizing one with shell in- 
tact, scrambled up a tree and dropped 
the nut into a hole in the trunk. This 
he repeated several times, taking the 
nuts from the open palm of his friend. 
There was one nut, however, which he 
refused to apropriate, avoiding it, al- 
though his caterer tried to force him 
to take it. He would go out of his 
way to get some other nut, and after 
a time when both were tired of the 
game, his friend cracked the nut left 
and found it slightly musty. It seems 
more than probable that the Squirrel 
smelled this slight mustiness and knew 
that the nut would spoil. 


E. MCFARLAND, (D. C.) 
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"Gladiols Types and their Uses 


BY MRS. G. A. BONISTEEL 
(In Canadian Horticulturist) 


HE Gladiolus has been developed 

from original species until we have 

varieties that contain the finer char- 
acteristics of these originals, with most 
of the weaker traits eliminated. We will 
not dwell on the patience and endless 
work the hybridizers have done in cross- 
ing and recrossing and selecting from 
large numbers of seedlings the origina- 
tions which are most beautiful and most 
perfect, but rather on the types and uses 
of some of the things they have given us. 

There are three things which make 
a:-flower beautiful to look upon: Form, 
proportion and color, and there is no 
flower of which this is more true than 
of the Gladiolus. Texture may add to 
keeping qualities, perfume is a delight- 
ful aesthetic quality, but form, propor- 
tion and color are the necessary requi- 
sites from a decorative standpoint. The 
Gladiolus possesses all of these. The 
range of color is so great in the Gladi- 
olus that it is always easy to secure ef- 
fect by harmonizing or contrasting color. 
Consequently we will not dwell on that 
point. 

The Primulinus, always in shades of 
yellow or orange, is the smallest and 
daintiest of the Gladiolus family. In 
using them one needs a greater number 
of spikes than of the larger varieties to 
produce effect, and they rarely have the 
crowded look that the larger varieties 
have if massed too closely. 

The Primulinus may be used in com- 
bination with Delphinium, Baby’s 
Breath, Statice and Fern, to produce any 
kind of decorative arrangement from 
bridal bouquet to centerpiece for dining 
table, as well as all forms of basket ar- 
rangement. As these become better 
known, we have no doubt as to their 
popularity. They are also more prolific 
bloomers than the larger types, which is 
a point in their favor. 


PRIMULINUS HYBRIDS 


The Primulinus Hybrids have a wider 
sphere of usefulness as they have been 
in various shades of pink, red, mauve 
and white, as well as the orange and yel- 
low shades. The flower is larger, but 
they still retain the fine, slim, straight 
stem of the Primulinus. 

It is from these Hybrids we expect 
our most beautiful colorings, as the yel- 
low and orange parentage in the Primu- 
linus has the tendency to soften the 
more brilliant colorings of the other 
parent. 

For decorative purposes they can be 
used in the same way as the Primulinus, 
but have added value on account of their 
wide range of coloring. 

Size is getting to be a real feature of 
this type and in a few years these may 
be the giants that are in demand for 
exhibition flowers; but at present they 
fill a place between the Primulinus and 
the larger form of Gladiolus. 


LARGE TYPE OF BLOOM 
It is in the large type of Gladiolus 


that we get the big, perfect spike in 
great variety of colors—rich deep reds, 
scarlets, purples, blues, whites, yellows 
and many beautiful blendings of these 
colors. In this class we find the perfect 
individual spike that appeals to everyone. 

If we were to set a standard in this 
type, we would say—long spike, with a 
straight, slim stem, many flowers nicely 
placed, either in a double row facing one 
way, or placed alternately close enough 
to form a ribbon-like effect. Personally, 
we think this latter a most perfect form. 


EXHIBITION TYPE 


Lastly, we have the big exhibition type 
of flower. This is only the largest and 
best form of the type described above. 
This is the one which gives the most 
thrill. It is the one that has the largest 
florets, and wins the prize for the best 
spike in the show. It will attract the 
greatest amount of favorable comment 
in a show room, because in its strength 
and size, it thrusts its beauty over the 
heads of the smaller varieties. 

Yet it is an outstanding fact that size 
is not altogether an attribute of beauty. 
We know there is just as high form of 
art in a small piece of sculpture, beau- 
tifully wrought and moulded, as there is 
in the large, perfect statue. The real 
point is their value in their respective 
places for which they are intended, or 
for which they are used. So it is with 
the different types of Gladioli. 





Why Do Gladiolus Fail to Bloom? 


BECAUSE they were set out too 
late; because they were not rested 
long enough; because they were set 
too early and got chilled; because after 
blooming they did not remain in the 
ground long enough; or because they 
were otherwise deprived of too many 
essentials, necessary for their ripen- 
ing—the damage being done when 
the flowering spike is cut with too 
much *oliage. 

The best dividing varieties are gen- 
erally the early blooming ones; as 
Jewel, Gold Eagle, Golden Frills, Mrs. 
Armsby, Nancy Hanks, The Orchid. 
From these varieties I was getting 
very often as many as six and eight 
good-size bulbs. Every one of these 
bulbs bloomed for me for the past 
several years. In addition to that, it 
must be said that some of the larger 
bulblets of these varieties also 
bloomed. 

It is altogether different with the 
late-blooming varieties and this is 
why I am planting the smaller Phipps 
as early as the beginning of April in 
pots indoors. 

Perhaps no flower gets used to new 
surroundings as fast as the Gladiolus, 
though at first it trys very hard to be 
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true to the habits under which its 
mother grew and prospered. Finding 
out that in Rome it is best to do as 
the Romans do, the Gladiolus with 
more or less resistance gives in, and 
in due time behaves as if it always 
grew in the same locality. 

I doubt that the width of the Gladi- 
olus blades has any bearing on its 
flowers, for if I am not mistaken, 
Catherine Coleman has the narrowest 
blades, while Cruentus Superba has 
the widest ones. 

Golden Measure I grew for quite a 
number of years in the same little 
back yard, and the stock of this vari- 
ety looks far better now than it did 
when I first received it. 


ADAM STEINHAUER, ( Mich.) 





Flowers from Bulblets 


We commercial growers tell our 
customers not to expect flowers from 
bulblets until the second year. Blessed 
are they who expect nothing, etc. But 
sometimes bulblets do bloom the first 
year, especially of certain varieties. 
Some years ago when Mrs. John R. 
Walsh was very new I sent our friend, 
Dr. Neeley, five bulblets of that vari- 
ety and he wrote me that they all 
bloomed and that, if there had not 
been an early frost, he thought he 
would have had seed. I asked him, 
“How do you do it?” His reply was: 
“Plant early; plant shallow; give 
plenty of water.” 

If bulblets are planted shallow it is 
well, especially in light soils, to firm 
down well. Peter Henderson’s advice, 
to use the feet in planting, comes in 
well here. Of course, if the soil be 
very wet the treading down should be 
deferred a little. 


GEO. S. WOODRUFF, (Iowa) 








Basket made from Gladiolus foliage. 
Basket contains a few Dahlias, and Glads 
Le Marechal Foch, Souvenir, and Roseash. 
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Something for Our Children 








Tales of Cubby Bear 


HEN Cubby Bear reached the edge 

of the forest, where the forest and 
prairie met, it was past sundown. Cubby 
was tired for he was such a little Bear, 
and you know he had traveled a long 
way. He looked out over the big, big 
prairie as it stretched in endless wastes 
in the twilight. Then he looked back 
over the way he had come. How friendly 
and safe the big trees looked to the little 
Bear far away from his mama. A great 
big lump swelled up in his throat as he 
thought for the first time of his home in 
the hollow tree. He looked once more 
toward the prairies and the desire be- 
came so great to see what was beyond 
him, that he started out away from the 
forest. 


He was so tired by this time that he 
decided to find some place to curl up and 
take a nap. You know Bears like to 
curl up in hollow trees or logs, but there 
was no such a thing near. Where could 
he go? Finally his bright eyes caught 
sight of something in the distance 
through the dim twilight. He hurried 
over to it and to his great joy, he found 
an old log which was hollow, lying on the 
ground. “Just the place,” said Cubby to 
himself, but where it came from he did 
not know, nor did he care. 


He at once curled himself up in the 
log and prepared for a sound sleep. 
“Now,” he thought, “I will see the great 
prairie tomorrow, then go home to my 
dear, safe, old home in the hollow tree, 
and won’t my sisters and brothers envy 
me?” 

He was soon lost in soundest slumber, 
and as the moon crept up from the east, 
she smiled down on the log in which a 
Baby Bear was sleeping, dreaming of 
his adventures on the morrow. 

(To be continued) 


ESTHER HAAS 





Bible Stories 


ANY, many years ago when Jesus 

was here on earth, there was a box 
in the temple in which to place money. 
This was spoken of as the treasury. 
People everywhere put in money. The 
rich people brought lots of money. They 
thought they were very good because 
they gave so much, but they had plenty 
and did not miss what they gave to the 
treasury. 

One day a poor widow who did not 
have any money, hardly enough to buy 
food for herself and children, came to 
the temple. She put in two mites, which 
was less than a penny as we have them 
today. The rich people standing around 
did not think she gave much. Jesus said 
she really gave more than any of them 
because she gave all she had, and the 
rich still had plenty of money left after 
making their gifts. 

This money was given to buy sacrifices. 
In those days, lambs, doves, sheep, and 
other animals were killed and burned on 
an altar to offer sacrifices for the sins 
of the people to God. We do not do those 
things, as Jesus was a sacrifice for our 
sins. 


ESTHER HAAS 


Cat and Teeter-board 


HIS is a true story of the author’s 
pet Cat. He was only a young Cat, 
about half grown at the time. 


When I was quite a good many years 
younger than I am now, I had a blue 
and white Cat I called Tommy. He had 
always been very playful and full of 
fun. I was the proud possessor of a 
large teeter-board on which I enjoyed a 
great deal of fun. 


As I was the only child at home, and 
had no one to play with, I would place 
the board over the saw-horse so that one 
end was much shorter than the other. 
In that way I could teeter by myself by 
sitting on the short end. 

Tommy was very friendly and enjoyed 
his games as much as I. One day I de- 
cided to give Tommy a ride on the board. 
Most of the Cats were afraid of any- 
thing of that kind and would immedi- 
ately jump off, but not so with Tommy. 
He seemed to enjoy his new sport. There 
he would sit on one end of the board with 
his mistress on the other and we would 
slide up and down, first one in the air 
and then the other. It was great fun. 
We spent much time on the teeter-board 
after that, Tommy and his mistress. As 
he grew older, we did not play together 
so much as he was now a big Cat and 
had to hunt Mice and Rats. Then, too, 
Tommy was away from home quite a bit 
through the day or else he was asleep 
making up lost time that he lost at night 
by being away so much. 

Often now when I see a teeter-board 
I think about the time Tommy and I had 
so much fun on my board. 


ESTHER HAAS 





Serving Table for Our Doll House 


HIS is the last of the series of furni- 

ture for the doll house. A serving 
table is used to hold extra dishes that 
would crowd the table. It is higher than 
other tables. The drawer may be used to 
hold extra silver needed in serving a 
meal. 


You will need nine pieces of stock 
(wood like you used for the other furni- 
ture) for the table. There must be four 
legs, one-half inch thick by 3 and one- 
half inches long; two ends, three-eighths 
inches, by one inch; a top, three-eighths 
inches thick by 2 inches wide, by 5 inches 
long; back and front; the back, three- 
sixteenths by one, by five inches; the 
front is three-eighths inches thick by one 
by three and one-half inches. 

Nail the two legs to the front piece, 
then nail the front legs to the end pieces. 
Next nail the back legs to the end pieces. 
Nail the top in place, allowing it to pro- 
ject over the front and two ends. Now 
nail the back piece in place. Add two 
brass headed tacks for drawer pulls. 





A Proud Dog Mother 


Frances was a_ beautiful Gordon 
Setter. She had taken a great fancy 
to a neighbor who used to pass her 
home each morning on his way to 
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work. She would watch for his com- 
ing and often go a piece with him. 


After awhile Frances became the 
fond mother of a family. The neigh- 
bor was away at the time, but the first 
morning after his return she met him, 
and by unusual demonstrations made 
him understand that she had some- 
thing to show him. When he followed 
her to the shed where the Puppies 
were sleeping she was the happiest 
Dog in town. She watched him 
proudly as he looked at her treasures, 
then fearing that he would miss some 
of their fine points, she got in among 
them, woke each sleepy baby in turn, 
and nuzzled it over, watching him all 
the time to make sure that he gave 
due appreciation to every one. 


ETTA M. Morsg, (S. D.) 





A Dog’s Helpful Intelligence 


RS. F— is a widow 74 years of 

age. She lives alone, except for 
her Dog, who is what I have heard 
termed a black and tan, just a com- 
mon breed. My wife has been going 
to see her for several years, usually 
on Saturday evening. She always 
takes something for the Dog to eat; 


bones and scraps from the table. One 
evening she called there. The door 
was not locked, so she went in. The 


Dog “Gypie” by name, was at the door 
and immediately in quiet yelps barked 
his welcome. Now this Dog had al- 
ways began jumping up on her and 
rooting around to find the bag she 
usually had the bones in. This time 
he did not, but ran to the foot of the 
stairs, barked and looked back to see 
if she was coming. 


When she came to the foot of the 
stairs he ran up a few steps and look- 
ing back barked again. “Oh,” my 
wife said, “you want me to come up- 
stairs do you? Is your mistress up 
there?” The Dog yelped. The Dog 
went to the head of the stairs and 
stopped. When my wife got up the 
stairs the Dog ran to the door of the 
lady’s room. My wife went in the 
room and found the lady lying on the 
bed. She had got up in the morning 
and had had a stroke of paralysis. In 
time she revived and succeeded in 
getting back to her bed where she had 
lain all day. The Dog being satisfied 
ran down stairs and found the bag of 
bones. 

A few weeks later a neighbor called. 
After she left Mrs. F— went upstairs 
to retire. The Dog would come close 
to her and run to the door opening 
into hall and bark. “What is the mat- 
ter with you, Gypie?” she asked. The 
Dog was so persistent that she fol- 
lowed down stairs and went to the 
front door where she stopped and 
barked. Mrs. F— then remembered 
that after her caller left she had not 
locked the door. The Dog was in- 
telligent enough to have noticed it. 
But how are Dogs able to sense things 
as we do? 

Dr. J. B. Butts, (Ill.) 
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Storing Canna Roots 


To THE EpITor :— 
Will you tell me how to care for Canna roots 


through the Winter? Must they be dried the 
same as Dahlias and stored in the cellar, or must 
the dirt be left on when stored? 


E. M. H., (Penna.) 


Answer :—In the Fall, when the Canna 
foliage has been killed by frost let the 
tops dry a few days, then dig the roots, 
and let them dry. Do not shake off any 
earth that adheres to the roots. Store 
them on shelves in a cool cellar such as 
would be suitable for Irish Potatoes. 
They must not freeze, but must not be 
too warm, nor too moist. If the roots do 
not hold much earth, it is well to throw 
a thin covering of light soil over them. 
This is especially necessary with the 
highly improved modern varieties; the 
old-style small-flowered Cannas keep like 
Potatoes, under similar conditions. The 
shelf storage is to provide for a free 
circulation of air.. We have kept them 
well in slat-bottom flats, one layer deep, 
with the earth covering, their greatest 
enemy being too warm a temperature. 


— (Rural New-Yorker) 





Roof Drain Pipes Freeze 


To THE EDITOR :— 


I have a house which has a roof in two sections 
with four inch drain pipes. Every Winter these 
pipes freeze and bother more or less all Winter. 
The building is all brick and has a flat roof. The 
freezing is especially bad on the East side of the 
building. 


Do you know of any way I can remedy the 
trouble? 

Mrs. J. V. O’CoNNor, (Penna.) 

Answer :—Although the description is 
not very complete, and a good idea can 
only be had by a sketch, it would seem 
that the trouble experienced is owing to 
the fact that the attic or space directly 
under the roof is heated which causes ice 
and snow to melt on the roof, run down 
into the gutters and drain pipes and 
freeze. 

This is a situation which is often 
noticed during Winter and one which 
causes more or less trouble in all houses 
which have heated space or living rooms 
directly under the roof. 

There is no remedy for such a trouble 
except to insulate the roof with sufficient 
care to prevent heat from below causing 
snow and ice to melt when temperatures 
are below freezing outside. 


I have been living in a house for 
nearly twenty years which was built 
according to my own ideas of construc- 
tion and at no time have we had any 
trouble with freezing of drain pipes and 
gutters. This is because none of the 
living rooms are directly under the roof, 
there being a full attic. In addition, the 
attic floor is filled with dry mill shavings 
so that the attic gets practically no heat 
from the heating of the house. Protec- 
tion here means a saving on heating. 


If the principles of building construc- 
tion in this respect, could be better un- 
derstood, much discomfort and worry 
could be saved by making a small addi- 
tional investment when a house is being 
built. 

MADISON COOPER 





Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving general or 
special information will confer a favor on the 
inquirer, as well as the Editor. A brief state- 
ment of facts and definite information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


FLOWER FOR IDENTIFICATION 


I have a flower belonging to the 
Jonquil-Daffodil family; 6 large petals 
(white) at the bottom, next, with a yel- 
low fringe, collarette extending about 
half way up to double white petals. The 
inside of the blossom is lined with the 
same yellow fringe. Can some reader 
tell me the name of it? 

J. W. Estes, (Calif.) 


BORER REMEDY WANTED 


Can some reader please tell me of 
something to exterminate the borer from 
my garden? I find them in the stalks of 
many of my flowers, Roses (new shoots), 
Shasta Daisies, Marigolds, Dahlias and 
Cosmos as they grow larger. Last year 
there were only a few but this year I 
find a few every day. 

They climb the stalk on the outside to 
the point when they can bore a hole, 
then go up the inside of the stalk. The 
first notice I have of them is the top 
of the plant drooping. I pick the plant, 
and slit the stalk and always find they 
bore up the stalk from the hole. It is 
a striped worm with a coppery head and 
with probably 6 or 8 feet. It is about 
% inch long and the stripes are white 
running from the head to the tail. 

I think it is the corn borer, even 
though we live in the heart of Detroit 
and there is no corn grown in any of 
the gardens around here. 

I will appreciate hearing from some 
one who can help me get rid of this pest 
as it makes gardening anything but a 
pleasure. Would some sort of a spray 
help? 

CaRL C. BAILEY, (Mich.) 


EREMUS DOES NOT BLOOM 


I am asking someone to tell me why 
my Eremurus Robustus does not bloom. 
I planted it in the Fall of 1927 and each 
Spring it has come up and flourished 
but has put up no bloom stalk. I have 
protected it on cool nights after it has 
come up, by turning a basket over it. 
This Spring the plant is very large and 
healthy but no bloom. 


Miss DoRA FREEMAN, (Ga.) 


CAN MILKWEED BE CULTIVATED? 


J wonder if any reader knows whether 
the common Milkweed can be grown 
from seed and if they can be trans- 
planted. I am very fond of this plant 
for “greens,” And it is hard to find now- 
adays. I have some coming up in my 
flower garden and wish I could trans- 
plant it. Any information would be 


helpful. 
Mrs. I. T. TYLer, (Conn.) 
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SOIL NEEDED FOR RHODODENDRONS 


In your issue of Nov. 1929, you re- 
ceived an inquiry as follows: 


“Rhododendron Does not Bloom.” Will some 
reader tell me what causes the leaves of a Rho- 
dodendron to turn brown and dry up, and a 
remedy for this condition? Some of the branches 
are almost bare with an occasional bunch of im- 
perfect flowers on the tips of the branches, and 
here and there new leaves are sprouting. Have 
had this trouble for several years and each year 
it gets worse. 

Am having this same trouble myself 
and wish to know if you can furnish me 
with any information in regards to same. 
Wish to know what can be done to stop 
this. 


Thanking you for any information you 
can give me. 
WALTER WEPPEL, ( Penna.) 


NAME OF PLANT WANTED 


I have a hardy plant in my garden 
I hope someone can name. It has leaves 
like the Tansy, but no fragrance. The 
plant grows in tufts, the leaves close to 
the ground, and the flower stalk grows 
about 8 inches high with a cluster of 
double white flowers resembling Achillea. 
Perhaps someone can name this plant for 
me. 

Mrs. McKEE, (Ohio) 


INSECTS DAMAGE DELPHINIUMS 


I have a very dark blue or purple Del- 
phinium and a dark-brown bug kiils the 
buds. They seem to get on under the 
leaves and around the buds. I do not 
think they are aphis as they are not the 
right shape. 

Have tried different sprays but they 
seem to have no effect. I broke the stalk 
off and burned it. This year they seem 
as bad as ever, and I have tried most 
every remedy. Have used Blackflag and 
it seemed to kill the insects. 


These insects do not seem to bother 
the light green plants of the Delphinium 








, Sage oy ; 











Ralph Cozad demonstrates the proper 
way to hold a Pelican to restrain it from 
taking a nip at legs. The Bird was 
picked up on the beach at Corona del Mar, 
Calif., and seemed not at all afraid. 
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which are growing alongside of the very 
dark ones. Suggestions other than 
Blackflag would be acceptable. 


Mrs. G. W. CralG, (Ia.) 


REMEDY FOR IRIS BORER 


Will some reader give me the remedy 
to rid Iris, (German and Japanese,) of 
a worm that is killing the plants? It is 
in the inner leaves and in some cases has 
bored into the fleshy part of the rhizome. 
I have been cutting off the leaves at the 
base and in this way I am able to kill 
the borer but I am afraid it may also 
kill the plant. Every leaf seems to be in- 
fested. 

KarRL M. Geyer, (Penn.) 


GROWING PRIMULA FROM SEED 


I would like information on growing 
from seed, Primula Cortusoides, Sikki- 
mensis, and Florindae. 


ELLA M. SmitTH, (Calif.) 


BLIGHT (?) ON PHLOX 


I have seven clumps of purple Phlox 
in my garden that has grown about a 
foot tall and now is beginning to dry 
up. That is from the bottom up the 
leaves are drying, leaving just a few 
green leaves on top. 

Will you please tell me what to do to 
remedy this condition or is the Phlox 
diseased beyond cure? I transplanted 
these Phlox about two years ago and last 
year, there was no sign of this drying of 
the leaves. 

ISABELLE B. LANGE, (Conn.) 


IRIS BORER? 


I have had Iris for years and this 
Summer is the first time I’ve had trouble 
with it. 

I have just gotten a nice collection 
started and the other day noticed a 
blossom stalk fall over. It was rotten 
at base. I started an investigation and 
found little white maggots between the 
leaves and in some cases a brown streak 
down to the root as if one had gone down 
into the root. 

No spray can reach the maggots. Will 
I have to uproot all these Irises and de- 
stroy in order to kill this pest out? I 
suppose it is the root borer. Will you 
please tell me what method of attack I 
must make to rout the enemy? 


S. A. Morse, (Maine) 


BECHTEL’S FLOWERING CRAB 


How large and old does a Bechtel’s 
Flowering Crab have to be before it 


blooms? I have had one for two years 
about 4 feet high that has never 
bloomed. 


And also what is the best 
remedy for rust or brown spots on 
leaves? 


STELLA DOLIN, (Okla.) 


WANTS TO ERADICATE MULLEIN 


In reading the June issue of THE 
FLOWER Grower, I noticed some space is 
given to Mullein. I was interested to 
see that it is regarded as a flowering 
plant. I just wondered what I could do 
with a field planted to Clover, the seed 
of which must have been full of Mullein 
seed and the field is about 25 per cent 
Mullein plant. I don’t think there is an 
animal on a farm that will eat the 
Mullein. 

Have you any idea how I can eradicate 
it? It may be a beautifully decorative 


plant for the flower garden but it is 
certainly a nuisance in a pasture field. 


LEON LOWENGARD, (Penna.) 


PROPAGATING GYPSOPHILA 


Can some reader suggest a successful 
method of growing Gypsophila, the An- 
nual Paris Market variety? I have 
planted throughout the season the past 
two years and have never had a lot to 
satisfy me yet. 


Have had the same experience with 
the Annual Phlox. Volunteers of both 
Phlox and Gypsophila from self-sown 
seed are good. It makes me wonder if 
these two Annuals, like the Larkspurs 
can be best sown in Fall. My first sow- 
ings are made about April 10th. 

Our rainfall in South Jersey has been 
far below normal the past two years, 
but if self-sown seeds develop satisfac- 
torily, why does the seed I plant result 
in a stunted growth? 


With most other flowers I have little 
trouble. 
Mary HAUENSTEIN, (N. J.) 


QUESTIONS ON GROWING POINSETTIA 


Would like to grow Poinsettias next 
vear but there are several things not 
clear, on which I would like information, 
as follows: 


First :-—After leaves have fallen would 
you advise storing plant in dark room 
while dormant? 


Second:—If a large plant is desired, 
would three 10-inch stocks be too many 
for a 10” pot? 

Third:—Is it necessary to transplant 
after sufficient growth is shown? 


Fourth:—After placing plant out 
doors, it is recommended to place plant 
where it gets plenty of sun but where it 
is sheltered. I would like to know what 
kind of shelter and protection is neces- 
sary? 

Leon A. BURKEE, ( Wis.) 


PASSION FLOWER SEED FAILS TO 
GERMINATE 


I purchased some Passion Flower seed 
and sowed it in a box several months 
ago, but it has not sprouted at present, 
February 12th. 


Will some reader give instructions as 
to how to germinate this seed? 


H. S. Henry, (Penna.) 


GRASS PINKS DO NOT BLOOM 


I wish to ask you this question: What 
shall I do with Grass Pinks that will not 
bloom? I know very little about the 
nature of the plant. I have tried to 
grow them in my garden for years. They 
grow most luxuriantly, but hardly ever 
bloom. Occasionally I find a bloom on 
the outside of the clump. 


It is not that I do not divide them 
every year. I do divide them and new 
plants that I buy never bloom the first 
year, but grow luxuriantly. I do not 
know if there is male and female or not, 
If so, perhaps I have all male or all 
female, or that my ground is too rich. 
My soil is on a foundation of phosphate 
rock. I seldom manure them and I have 
occasionally put coal ashes on them to 
keep the snails out. 


I have endeavored for years to have 
masses of blooms as I used to see in 
my grandmother’s garden. 


Mrs. J. C. Braprorp, (Tenn.) 
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ANSWERS 


MOLES IN LAWN 


Answering John Velella, (Penna.) : 

We have read so much for, and just 
as much against, the use of Castor Beans 
as a Mole eradicator. Moles have had 
the run of all the tand around here. A 
year ago last Fall we had a landscape 
gardener put in a lawn about 200 by 
100 ft. The Moles were a problem, and 
the year before I had planted Castor 
Beans with no results. I do not use 
poisons as we have Dogs and our neigh- 
bors have Cats, and we are strong for 
conserving children’s pets. 


The gardener said Castor Beans will 
do the work if used properly and not 
planted. Here are the _ instructions: 
Have a round stick about % inch across, 
and keep it in your can of Beans. I 
buy Beans at the drugstore for 90c 
a lb. and a lb. goes a long, long ways. 
Wherever there is a run put the stick 
in the soil over the run until it enters 
the runaway, then pull it out and drop 
2 or 3 Beans in the small hole, then go 
away and leave it. Do not put any soil 
on it or stamp it down. Do this about 
every 5 ft., and in the mounds. Some- 
times you have to try several times in 
the mounds to find the chamber; but it 
is there. 


Watch your work daily, and every 
fresh run or mound drop Beans in. In 
a short time you’ll find they have ceased 
to work, then pack your runways and 
take off the extra dirt on the mounds and 
your lawn will be in good shape. Do not 
let them get a start. Go out in the 
roadway, in the next lot, everywhere 
you can, and feed them these pretty 
little Beans. Our. place is conspicuous 
for its great lawn, and with no Moles 
disfiguring it. 

If all doubting Thomases would use 
Castor Beans in the proper way they 
will find it is the easiest and safest way 
of controlling these little miners. 


Mrs. WALTER W. DOWNING, ( Wash.) 


GLADIOLUS FOR THE SMALL GARDEN 


Answering B. D. Collins, (Mich.) : 

I would advise planting not less than 
six of each variety, if possible, and plant 
them all together. They show up much 
better. 

Red—Crimson Glow and War. 

Pink—Le Marechal Foch, America, 
Los Angeles and Pink Perfection. 

Lavender—Byron L. Smith. 

Yellow—Schwaben and Alice Tiplady. 

Shrimp or Salmon shades—Jack Lon- 
don, Richard Diener and Prince of 
Wales. 

Halley is the earliest and a good pink. 

Plant plenty of Alice Tiplady. 

I am naming only those that have 
given best results in my own garden. 


FLORA I. CoppLe, ( Wash.) 


DAHLIA BORER 


Answering E. P., (Mass.,) in the June 
issue: 

The first symptoms of attack by Dah- 
lia borers are the wilting of the leaves, 
following by the breaking of the stems. 

Borers work downward toward the 
crown of the plant from the point of the 
attack. If detected in the early stages, 


the borers can be killed by the use of 
Inject the liquid into 
using a medicine 


earbon bisulphide. 
the affected stem, 
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dropper. As soon as.the carbon has 
been injected, plug up the opening with 
soft soap, so that none of the lethal 
fumes can escape. This method does 
not necessitate the destruction of plant 
stems. 

After the borer has become estab- 
lished, however, and the stems begin 
their characteristic breaking, surgery is 
the only remedy. Remove at its base 
every affected shoot or branch as soon 
as its wilting is noticed. If saving that 
particular branch or shoot is important 
because of bloom, try slitting the stem 
longitudinally with a sharp knife, and 
removing and destroying the grub. All 
pruned branches should be burned, in 
order to insure destruction of the pest. 


Mrs. GEORGE W. HANScoms, (Fla.) 
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PREVENTING CHINESE LANTERN PLANT 
FROM SPREADING 


On page 300, June issue, I read the 
article re. Chinese Lantern plant, and 
will say that I have a bed of them four 
feet by eight feet and keep them from 
spreading by the use of asbestos shingles 
set on edge about the garden. In fact I 
have all my gardens edged with these 
shingles to save cutting the sod to square 
up the edges as well as to keep any plants 
from spreading. 

I use a grey shingle which measures 
nine inches by eighteen inches, one quar- 
ter inch thick, setting them into the 
ground nine inches, and flush with the 
grass, lopping the shingles by about an 
inch. We run our lawn mowers along on 
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top of the shingles, saving the work of 
trimming edges. 

I have Mint, Lily-of-the-Valley, Lan- 
tern Plant, Bee-balm, etc., fenced in with 
these shingles and there they all stay. 

JoEL M. BENSE, (R. I.) 


CARE OF TULIPS AND NARCISSI AFTER 
BLOOMING 


Answering Mrs. B. G. 
(Texas), page 318, June issue: 

Tulips and Narcissi should be taken 
up in Summer, when the leaves turn yel- 
low;—Tulips every Summer,—Narcissi, 
when they begin to crowd themselves. 
The bulbs should be stored at once, where 
cool, well-ventilated, not too dry, nor too 
light, and replanted as soon as Summer 


Riviere, 





A Choice of Dining Space* 


By the Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States, Inc. 


home builder may be assured 

will result in a home of fine 
architectural character provided the 
drawings are followed carefully. Al- 
ternate plans are shown, giving a 
choice between a full-size dining room 
or the smaller dining alcove. Although 
the floor area of the living room is 
practically the same in either case, 
it is different in shape and has the 
fireplace in a different location. Such 
a choice of plans minimizes the neces- 
sity for extras. After deciding which 
plan will best meet the recu:rements 
of his family, the home builder need 
only specify to his contractor which 
way he prefers the house is to be 
built. 

The kitchen is exceptionally con- 
venient, small and compact, and well- 
provided with cupboards. In the 
built-in breakfast nook, one seat has 
a hinged top affording extra storage 
space. On either side of the sink, 


a 


een is a design in which the 








which is located beneath the side 
window, are convenient cabinets. In 
front and to the right of the nook is 
another cupboard and broom closet 
combined. 


From the rear entry, stairs go to 
the basement. As called for in the 
plans, there is only a partial basement; 
although it is ample it does not extend 
under the living room and front bed- 
room. 

The most picturesque feature of the 
exterior is the entrance porch with its 
narrow arches and the artistic iron 
rainings. 

Construction: 
terior finish stucco. 
tile roof. 
be used. 


Hollow tile walls, ex- 
Slate, shingle or 
Solid brick walls may also 





*Questions addressed to the paper will be an- 
swered by the Architects’ Small House Service 
Bureau of the United States, Inc., controlled by 
the American Institute of Architects and indorsed 
by the department of commerce, United States 
government. Inclose self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope for reply. 
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heat and drouth are over. Bulbs left 
over in the ground without digging 
should have some kind of shade for the 
ground during the hot weather unless 
the bulbs are planted deep. Bulbs should 
not be exposed to the sun at any time. 


BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 


GETTING RID OF MOLES 


The perennial question;—how can I 
get rid of Moles? 

Castor Beans no good. I plant them 
around my compost pile and the Moles 
play ring-around-the-rosie in them. 
Cyanogas and strychnine both sound 
good,—both suggested in April number. 

I have plenty of spare time so I tramp 
down the runs and watch awhile, and 
when they start to work I step back of 
them and that mole bothers no more. 
They did not go deep this year, and one 
on my lawn pushed up a bushel of dirt 
through eight inches of snow with the 
thermometer fifteen below. The ground 
had been thawed through before this cold 
snap. 

' A. W. MACKENZIE, (Ind.) 


CARE OF TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 


Answering Mrs. James K. Tsuchiya, 
(Hawaii), May issue: 

Tuberous Begonias deserve to be more 
popular than they are for they are beau- 
tiful plants and very effective when 
massed. 

The tubers may be started in Feb- 
ruary or March, singly or in small pots 
or set a few inches apart in flat boxes. 
Some prefer to start in peat moss. Cover 
with a light soil which contains some 
sand and leaf mold. Be sure to place the 
crown upward. Then cover with about 
a half-inch of soil. Water sparingly un- 
til they start and keep at a temperature 
of from 60 to 70 degrees. These may 
then be planted outdoors in June about 
ten inches apart. 

If the tubers are not started in the 
house, they may be planted directly in 
the garden in May. Plant either in par- 
tial shade or direct sunshine as they will 
do equally well in both and bloom until 
frost. If planted in a sunny spot give 
plenty of water. 

In the late Fall take up the bulbs and 
let them rest over Winter in a cool, dry 
place. 

Mrs. JOHN G. SLATER, (N.Y.) 


CACTUS TROUBLE 


Answering Mrs. E. H. Stone, ( Mass.) : 

Perhaps the Cactus of which Mrs. E. 
H. Stone writes is poorly drained. Ours 
thrives, and it is potted in light, black 
porous soil. Water is scarcely poured in 
before it is running into the saucer. 
They say that some of these plants grow 
on trees in their native haunts. There- 
fore it would seem that they would re- 
quire little sun and no standing moisture. 


R. S. Witmort, (Conn.) 


FLOWERS FOR SHADE 


Answering A. F. Pratt, (Ohio) : 

There is nothing better for a damp 
shady location than hardy Ferns which 
come in many different varieties. How- 
ever, a touch of color mav be added, but 
a woodsy effect would be most desir- 
able. 

Columbine, Aquilegia, comes in a. vari- 
ety of colors; blooming in May, June and 
July. Mertensia, Bluebells, blooms in 
April and May. Myosotis, Forget-me- 


not, blooms all Summer, comes in shades 
of blue, pink and white. Timber Phlox, 
Wild Sweet William, bloom early. Wild 
Violets which come in blue, yellow and 
white are delightful and the clumps of 
foliage are very attractive. One variety 
grows about eight to ten inches tall, is 
bright yellow, followed by silvery downy 
seed pods. 

A study of the plants growing in the 
woodlands of your locality should help. 


RutTH Jacoss, (Ind.) 


AMARYLLIS DOES NOT BLOOM 


Answering E. M. Brandhorst, (Minn.) 
May, 1930, issue: 

I set my Amaryllis (in the pots) out 
in the garden during the Summer, fill 
the top of the pots with pulverized sheep 
manure, and water them quite fre- 
quently. 

About the middle of September or the 
first of October I lay them on their side 
to dry out. Then when I dig my “Glads” 
I also shake the Amaryllis out of the 
pots and cut off the leaves, but not the 
roots, and put them in the fruit cellar 
and let them rest until about Dec. 15th, 
when I pot them again. I cut away the 
dry ends of the roots, and in potting 
spread out the roots carefully so as not 
to break them. 

I use fairly-light potting soil, enriched 
with pulverized sheep manure. I keep 
pots on window in quite warm room, 
mostly 78 to 80 degrees. 

First bloom opened this year Feb. 9th. 
Had two bulbs each giving two spikes 
and one having two blooms on each 
spike, and the other four on each. They 
surely are worthwhile “playing” with. 

Richard Diener of Oxnard, Calif., ad- 
vocates not resting them at all, and in 
that way having them bloom several 
times a year. That may work out in 
California, but whether it will do like- 
wise here in Michigan remains to be 
seen. 

I. J. ZIMMERMAN, ( Mich.) 


CACTUS TROUBLE 


Answering Mrs. E. H. Stone, (Mass.,) 
March 1930 issue: 

In answering question about Cactus, I 
take it for granted that Crab or Christ- 
mas Cactus (Zygocactus truncatus) is 
the kind referred to. It likes sunshine 
and dry air, and its leathery texture 
makes it resistant to dust and the fumes 
of gas. Bits of the stem root easily. 
Too much water should not be given this 
lover of dry soil, especially in Winter. 
A good soil mixture will consist of sandy 
loam, 3 parts, leaf mold one part, and a 
liberal sprinkling of old mortar to make 
the combination porous. During Sum- 
mer the plants should be placed outdoors 
in sunshine. 

H. B. O’DoNOHUE, (Fla.) 


TWENTY BEST DAHLIAS WANTED 


Answering Mrs. M. Olsen, (Wis.) : 

Here is a list of what in my opinion 
are the twenty best Dahlias, at least in 
this part of the country, Northern New 
Jersey: Mrs. I. De Ver Warner, Jer- 
sey’s Beauty, Jersey’s Beacon, Ambas- 
sador, Mrs. C. D. Anderson, Judge 
Marean, Eldorado, Paul Michael, Snow- 
drift, George Walters, Mariposa, Mar- 
mion, Elinor Vanderveer, Elsie Daniels, 
Pierrott, Kalif, W. W. Rawson, Emma 
Marie, Mordella, and Margaret Marson. 

These are all tried and true varieties, 
none of them very new, but all of them 
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within the range of ordinary pocket- 
books; prices ranging from one dollar 
down to twenty-five cents. 

None of the new varieties, with one 
possible exception, (Jane Cowl) are the 
equal of any of these twenty standards. 


A. C. PLUMMER, (N. J.) 


GROWING THE AURATUM LILY 


_ Answering O. T. Olson, (Wis.,) April 
issue: 

Re. Auratum Lilies. The meat of the 
first quotation is in the fourth and fifth 
words, (well planted). Wilson says he 
found Auratum growing on the slopes 
of Fuji San in loose gravelly lava. I 
have seen illustrations of two enormous 
ones and both were growing in a situa- 
tion somewhat like its native one. They 
were on a hillside in loose decomposed 
shale. This shows that Auratum is prob- 
ably the most sensitive of all Lilies to 
lack of drainage and does not like very 
rich soil. So Auratum if well planted 
will grow and increase. 


DUNSALEN, (Ind.) 


FLOWERS FOR NORTHERN CAMP 


I see in THE FLOWER GROWER where 
O. B. Whitford, (N. J.,) asks for suit- 
able flowers to plant at his camp, 100 
miles north of Toronto. His camp must 
be near here somewhere, and as I grow 
several hundred flowers of all kinds 
should be able to tell him what would 
stand our climate, if his camp is in the 
woods. 

I would suggest planting the native 
shrubs and flowers which grow wild here 
in abundance. 

For climbers, plant Wild Clematis or 
the Hic Vine or Woodvine. Shrubs; 
Mountain Ash, Chokecherry, Dogwoods, 
Lantanas Elder, Holly, Spireas, Wild 
Plum, Haws, and Sumac. Many others 
may be planted for flowers, such as Lily, 
Pitcher Plant, Ferns, Daisy, Buttercup, 
Goldenrod, Violets, Adder-tongue, Dutch- 
man’s Breeches, Scarlet Sage, Trailing 
Arbutus, Asters, Bluebells, Columbine. 

A great many others are found grow- 
ing wild here. 


Mrs. H. McANsH, (Ont.) 


CANNAS FROM SEED 


Answering Mrs. A. B. Gross, (N.Y.,) 
May issue: 

If she will file a small groove in the 
seeds and soak for 24 hours in lukewarm 
water, they will grow nicely. 

Myron Hur.pBut, (Nebr.) 


PROPAGATING TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 


Answering Mrs. James K. Tsuchiya, 
(Hawaii) : 

Slips of Tuberous Begonias can be 
started in moist soil in the same way 
as those of the Geranium. 


Mrs. A. C. NEWBIGGING, (Nebr.) 


CARE OF FUCHSIA 


In Answer to H. A. Hopkins, (Mich.,) 
how to care for Fuchsias indoors. 

I grow lovely Fuchsias indoors and 
this is how. I take one part garden soil, 
one part sand, and one part well-rotted 
manure or good compost. I have also 


used rotted straw with good results. I 
use charcoal for drainage and keep the 
soil just moist. 

When watering I pour the water over 
Keep in a cool room but 


the foliage. 
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give plenty of light. Perhaps if H. A. 
Hopkins repotted the Fuchsias_ they 
would do better. Try to supply moisture 
in some way in the room where Fuchsias 
are grown. I find a bowl of goldfish 
near the plant helps or a small jar of 
water and the spraying of the foliage 
when watering. Fuchsias will not do 
well in heavy or sour soil or too much 
watering. 

I start mine in the Spring when the 
new shoots are very tender, using the 
new growth, and keep growing in the 
house over Winter; but the second Win- 
ter I put in the cellar to Winter, bring- 
ing them to the light when new growth 
starts in the cellar. I’ve had them cov- 
ered with blossoms in March. 


Mrs. J. E. McKEg, (N.Y.) 


PRACTICAL BIRD BATH 


In your January number of THE 
FLOWER GROWER the question is asked 
about making a Bird Bath. 

The one we made you may think very 
crude, but it has proved very attractive 
to the Birds who come from far and 
near, from early Spring to late Fall. 
In one of the posts on our boundary line 
is a depression large enough so that a 
garbage can cover just fits in nicely, the 
handle keeping it firmly in place. It is 
just about right in size and depth for 
we have found if the water is too deep 
Birds will not use it. If one wants one 
a little more ornamental a length of 
sewer pipe or “tile” firmly put into the 
ground with the flange side up, and the 
cover put over the top and painted, all 
except the inside of the cover, makes a 
good-looking Bath as well as a very 
practical one. 


Mrs. W. E. JENNINGS, (Conn.) 


STORING CANNA ROOTS OVER WINTER 


As my method of storing Cannas dif- 
fers from the rest I have read, and as 
I have splendid success, I will give the 
benefit of my experience. 

I store my bulbs in dry sand, kept 
from year to year in the basement. I 
dig them as soon as possible after the 
first killing frost. Cut the tops off close 
to the bulb, after I have knocked off all 
the dirt by hitting the stock on the 
handle of the fork. Then take the bulbs 
immediately to the cellar not letting 
them dry any. I store in metal con- 
tainers, an old lard can, or bread box, or 
metal buckets. 

Put a layer of sand in the bottom 
about two inches or less. Put in a layer 
of the fresh bulbs then a good layer of 
sand, then bulbs and sand alternately 
until vessel is full. Cover top with sand. 
The sand absorbs and retains enough 
moisture to keep the bulbs in a fine con- 
dition. 

About the middle of April I pour some 
water over the sand, and when I am 
ready to put them out the last of May, 
they are sprouted, some ten inches long, 
some shorter, but all very much alive, 
and they soon make a showy bed. 

Be sure to store in a cool room away 
from furnace heat. 


Mrs. SARAH A. SAYLER, (Ohio) 


SCALE ON LILACS 


Answering Mrs. L. Wagner: 

Sealecide is a very good spray for 
scale on Lilacs or any other shrubbery. 
Apply before the leaves come out, on a 
bright day when the temperature is well 
above freezing, so that the spray dries 
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before the sun goes down and the tem- 
perature falls. 
M. E. YOUNKEN, (Pa.) 


BLUEBELL 


Answering inquiries 
Bluebell and Lungwort: 

We have a Bluebell here, (Polemonium 
reptans) blooming in May; in small 
corymbs of nodding, light-blue flowers, 
three times as long as calyx. Stems 
smooth, branched, and over a foot high. 
Leaflets 7 to 11, about an inch long. 
Damp, open woods, sometimes cultivated. 
It is also known as Jacob’s Ladder, from 
the leaf; and as Blue or Greek Valerian; 
but Bluebell is commonest name. 


RENA BAUER, (Wis.) 


concerning a 


PLANT OR VINE FOR NEWLY-EXCAVATED 
CLAY BANK 


Answering Mrs. Clemens Vonnegut, 
(Ind.): 

Cover 12 foot clay bank with English 
Wyand ground-cover Roses, and peg 
down. Ashes added to soil will help 
keep moist in hot season. 


DENA H. Sack, (N. J.) 


BLUE HYDRANGEAS 


A reader inquires about Blue Hy- 
drangeas. We had them at my old home 
in England mostly of a blue shade and 
I am quite positive that they were never 
“doctored” to turn them that color. 


Mrs. O. LAMarsH, (Ont.) 


GLOXINIAS 


Mrs. J. E. Robinson of Illinois should 
start Gloxinia seeds very early in Spring. 
A bulb pan or a shallow pot may be 
filled with real light, sandy soil, contain- 
ing some leaf-mold. Wet thoroughly. 
When dry enough, work up nicely, 
smooth and sprinkle the seeds thinly 
over the top, covering with a glass, only. 
Set the pot in an east window, and do 
not water until the little plants appear, 
then from the bottom, by setting into a 
dish of water till moist. 


After plants are up, remove glass, 
and when the baby Gloxinias show four 
leaves, transplant to a larger pan, or 
into very small pots with similar soil. 
Give these plants good light, but very 
little sun, and shift to larger pots as they 
grow. As the tubers develop, see that 
their tops are always set higher than 
the surface of the soil, and keep water 
off from both them and the leaves. 

The young Gloxinias should come into 
bloom during the following Winter, or 
at least when a year old. 


Mary C. SHAW, (Calif.) 


KEEPING CANNAS OVER WINTER 


I have success with my Cannas by 
lining a barrel with two or three thick- 
nesses of paper. Then I place a little 
dry sand in the bottom and place the 
Cannas stem-side down until the bottom 
of the barrel is covered. Then a little 
more sand and more Cannas; and when 
the barrel is filled I place three or four 





California Olive History 


(California Cultivator) 


HE first Olive trees planted in Cali- 
fornia were at the San Diego Mis- 
sion. This photo, taken by R. R. 
McLean, gives a view of some of them. 
Mission is shown in the background. 
Early historical records show that in 
1769 Jose de Galvez, commander of the 
two ships bearing the Colonists who 
founded the Mission San Diego de Alcala, 
imported various Fruit and Vegetable 
seeds from Mexico and planted them at 
the Mission here. It is assumed that 
among these seeds were those of the 
Olive, for Olive trees grew up around 
the Mission, and in after years cuttings 
from them were secured by the padres 


and planted at the other Missions as they 
were built, and in this manner the “Mis- 
sion Olive,” as it is still known, became 
established all over California. In fact, 
until about 1880 this was the only 
variety with which Californians were 
familiar. A very strong proof of the 
origin of this variety from seeds lies 
in the fact that, like the Mission Grape, 
the Mission Olive has not been identified 
with any old-world variety, although un- 
doubtedly of European origin. 

Among the Olive trees at the Mission 
San Diego some of the old Palms, pre- 
sumably planted at the same time, are 
still flourishing. 















Old Olive Trees at Mission San Diego, 
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old newspapers over all. Every month 
during the Winter I thoroughly wet two 
or three newspapers nearest the bulbs 
and replace the dry ones. I keep the 
Cannas in my fruit cellar. 


Mrs. H. D. HopkINs, (Vt.) 


PLANT OR VINE FOR NEWLY-EXCAVATED 
CLAY BANK 


Answering Mrs. Clemens Vonnegut, 
(Ind.) :— 

I know a clay bank near a country 
church which is completely covered with 
the tiny early purple Dwarf Iris; and 
Vinea or “Grave Myrtle,” as some call 
it. They bloom together and are lovely. 
The Myrtle is trailing and evergreen 
which makes a pretty year around plant. 
Myrtle may be found about old deserted 
houses or in old yards where it grows 
profusely. The Dwarf Iris is usually 
plentiful too. 

Mrs. G. S. WAMPLER, (Ind.) 


TREATMENT FOR JAPANESE IRIS 


F. B. C. does not tell of treatment 
given his Japanese Iris. They require 
opposite treatment from that given Ger- 
man Iris. Give them no lime, but plenty 
of cow manure and plenty of water, espe- 
cially when they are forming their buds. 
They should be kept well-cultivated dur- 
ing their growing season. 

MARGARET MONCURE, (Va.) 


20 GOOD DAHLIAS 


I note inquiry of Mrs. Olsen in the 
January FLOWER GROWER for a list of 
20 good all around Dahlias. I have 
found the following varieties to bloom 
well and to give good flowers :— 

Jersey's Beauty, Jersey’s Beacon, Mrs. 
I. de Ver Warner, Bashful Giant, Mabel 
Thatcher, Amun Ra, Champagne, Black 
Jack, Margaret Woodrow Wilson, Kitty 
Dunlap, Countess of Lonsdale, Ambas- 
sador, Hercules, Ralph Blodgett, Mrs. 
E. L. Lindsey, Papillon, LeToreador, A. 
F. Richardson, Mrs. E. F. T. Smith, Bob 
Pleuse, E. T. Bedford, Daddy Butler, 
Mariposa, Judge Marean, and Ivey’s. 

The above list could of course be ex- 
tended. The foregoing list includes 
many Dahlias of small price but with 
many good qualities. 


D. W. Kerr, (Penna.) 


CARE OF RED HOT POKER PLANT 


Answering Mrs. J. A. Bittner, (L.I.): 

Dig up your Red Hot Poker (Tritoma) 
late in the Fall and store in dry sand 
in a cool place over Winter. 


“Hoosier,” (Ind.) 


CREPE MYRTLE DESIRABLE 


Answering Ruth Jacobs, (Ind.,) Dec. 
issue: 

Crepe Myrtle, or Lagerstroemia, is 
limited to the Southland, and it will do 
well anywhere that Cotton will mature 
profitable crops. Some very nice speci- 
men plants were seen as far north as 
Cairo, Ill., this Summer. It is a very 
distinct, showy, feathery flower, with- 
holding its wonderful colors until August 
and later. It grows to tree size and is 
easily propagated by seed or cuttings. 
Severe prunings, even to the groundline, 
causes’ the production of new wood, 
which is the fiowering wood, and it 
blooms profusely. 

Many Southern nurseries supply, at a 
nominal cost, nice-sized shrubs for tub 





use in the North. The Philadelphia 
seedsmen list it in pot sizes. A cool 
cellar will overwinter the plants nicely. 
Remember severe pruning is not detri- 
mental to blooming, but on the con- 
trary an advantage. This is best done 
before growth starts in the Spring. It 
is not limited to any particular kind of 
soil doing well in most situations. 


FRANK Boyp, (Ind.) 


PLANTS WANTED FOR SUMMER BLOOM 


Answering W. F. Shortley, (Penna.) : 


I have around two hundred varieties 
of flowers and shrubs blooming for me 
each year and am selecting my eight 
choicest plants that give the longest 
period of bloom. 


Lychnis alpina, (commonly called Ragged 
Robbin). 

Tigridia, (Mexican Flame Flower). 

Salpiglosis, (Painted Tongue). 

Snapdragon, (Antirrhinum). 

Pentstemon, (Beard tongue). 

Giant Ruffled Petunias. 

Annual Phlox. 

Ceanothus or Mt. Lilac. 


Part of these are perennials and by 
starting part of the Annuals in a hot 
bed I have them in bloom quite early and 
until frost comes, but you can’t expect 
flowers of this sort to bloom in a desert. 


OLIVE WOHLSCHLEGAL, (Ore.) 


FLOWERS FOR SHADY AND DAMP PLACES 


Answering A. F. Pratt, (Ohio,) in the 
June issue: 

Most of the common annuals demand 
some sunlight and not too much damp- 
ness. For a damp and shady location, 
therefore, perennials are recommended. 
Pachysandra terminalis is an excellent 
ground-cover plant, bearing small white 
flowers. For larger and more orna- 
mental bloom, the Plantain Lilies are a 
highly satisfactory group. There are 
several varieties to choose from, with 
flowers ranging from white through 
light lavender to deep-blue violet. Ferns 
will flourish in damp and shady places, 
as will also any. of the Mints, which 
have attractive flower-heads. 

The following perennials will grow in 
shade:—Anemone japonica, Monarda 
didyma, Ajuga, Lobelia cardinalis, Col- 
umbine, Forget-me-not, Thalictrum, Lily- 
of-the-Valley, Aconitum, Phlox subulata, 
Sedum, and Mertensia. 


These perennials will flourish in a 
damp place:—Lobelia cardinalis, Lythrum 
salicaria, Chelone glabra, Osmunda re- 
galis, most of the Mallows, most of the 
native Iris, Osmunda cinnamonea. 


Generally speaking, Ferns, the blazing 
cardinal-flower (Lobelia), the feathery 
Meadow-rue (Thalictrum), yellow and 
purple Flags, Mints, Plantain Lilies, and 
Mallows, will be found satisfactory to 
use. You will note that much of this 
material is native. Anemones, Pachys- 
andra terminalis, and the Hosta branch 
of the Plantain Lilies are also satisfac- 
tory for use in damp and shady places. 


Mrs. GEORGE W. HANScOoMB, (Fla.) 


SEED PRODUCTION OF THE NARCISSUS 


See page 320, June 1930 issue: 

As Spring opened very early this year, 
I considered it useless to try to get any 
seed of the Narcissus, so picked all flow- 
ers as fast as they came. No frosts 
came, however, and I am suze I could 
have had an abundance of seed from the 
varieties that produce seed. A frost-free 
Spring is very unusual here, as usually 
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we have heavy frosts several times dur- 
ing the Spring, sometimes as late as the 
tenth of May. 


BENJAMIN. C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 


PLANTS WINTER IN CENTRAL INDIANA 


Charlotte Allison said that Heuchera 
and Veronica froze out this Winter in 
Tennessee. They didn’t in central In- 
diana, (no protection); but the Roses,— 
Pauls Scarlet, American Pillar, Van 
Fleet and all the Polyanthus killed to 
the ground and so did California Privet. 


“HOOSIER,” (Ind.) 


ROOT LICE IN THE SOIL 


Answering Mrs. J. S. C., (Ont.): 


If you will dig your soil up for the top 
six, eight or ten inches and work in 
tobacco dust at the rate of one pound to 
ten square feet this will help to eliminate 
root lice. 

J. A. VAN KLEECK, (Ohio) 


PLANT QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


Liatris pycnostachya is a native of 
North America so that your climate 
should suit it. It thrives best in good 
rich moist soil in either sunny or shady 
borders or by the side of ponds or 
brooks. 


Asclepias tuberosa requires a rich 
sandy or peaty soil. Also a native of 
North America. 

Erinus. This is a native of the Alps, 
and should be grown in a sunny rockery 
or in the chinks of an old wall. Yours 
are suffering from too much water about 
the roots. See that they have sufficient 
drainage, such as a rockery would pro- 
vide. 

Lobelia cardinalis, grows in a damp 
place, but your climate is too cold for 
them in Winter. In the Fall they should 
be lifted and placed in pots to keep in a 
frost-proof place, planting out again in 
early Spring. 

All the above may be raised from seeds 
or by division of the roots. 


A. M. Simons, (N. S.) 


JUNEBERRY 


The Juneberry Tree referred to in the 
November FLOWER GROWER by D. H. 
Sanford is probably the Service Berry 
commonly known in some localities as 
“Sarvice” Berry. Unlike most other 
forest trees it usually appears alone or 
the only one of its kind in or near its 
location. Young seedling trees seldom 
appear near it as do other varieties of 
trees. 

I have never seen it catalogued though 
it might well be, since it is both useful 
and ornamental. It is almost more at- 
tractive to Birds than are Cherry trees. 


Miss RuTH Jaooss, (Ind.) 


PHILODENDRON OR DEVIL’S IVY 


_ Answering Editor’s note in the June 
issue: 

Devil’s Ivy is eminently well suited for 
use in fern dishes, baskets, window-boxes, 
and pots. As far as care and culture 
and planting conditions are concerned, 
this useful plant has reduced them to 
the minimum for the busy gardener. 
Ideally, cuttings should be planted in 
fairly-rich potting soil, enriched with 
bone-meal, well-rotted stable manure, 
and a little lime. Do not try to stick the 
ends of the cuttings into the soil, but 
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simply peg them down along the surface, 
and keep the ground moist but not wet. 
The cuttings so pegged down (Hairpins 
make handy pegs) will root at every 
joint, and soon cover the surface with 
a compact mass of green heart-shaped 
leaves. About once a year the vines 
should be taken up, separated and re- 
potted. Water now and then (when you 
think of it!) and see that it has light. 
(Sunlight is not necessary.) 

Devil’s Ivy will withstand under or 
over-watering, neglect, insufficient light, 
smoke and soot, and almost any other ad- 
verse condition with little or no effect 
to the plant. Ordinary good care, of 
course, is preferable but not necessary! 
It is especially well adapted for indoor 
use. 

Mrs. GEORGE W. HANSCOMB, (Fla.) 


HARDY AMARYLLIS 


Answering Mrs. Bert Town, (N.Y.,): 
Amaryllis Lycoris squamigeri is hardy 
here in central Ontario. 
J. N., (Ont.) 


CREEPING CHARLIE 


Answering Mrs. McKee, (Ohio): 

I fear Mrs. McKee’s Creeping Charlie 
is our old pest the Wandering Jew. Do 
not know the botanical name. 


DENA H. SLAcK, (N. J.) 


GERMINATING ORIENTAL POPPY SEED 


Answering H. E. Howe, (D. C.): 

Oriental Poppy seed germinates read- 
ily if planted in the Spring, from the 
previous year’s crop; would probably 
germinate better if planted as soon as 
ripe. The period of germination is about 
eight days. The plants from seed do 
not come true to the parent stock. If 
you have a choice variety, the best way 
to increase it is to divide the roots after 
the plant becomes dormant in August 
or September. 

M. E. YOUNKEN, (Pa.) 


LIST OF BEST DAHLIAS 


Following is a list of all-around good 
Dahlias, names which were requested by 
Mrs. M. Olsen of Wis. I am growing 
all of these varieties and find them to 
have the qualities suggested by this 
reader. I personally have no use for a 
Dahlia that cannot be used for cut flower 
purposes, regardless of the beauty of the 
bloom. I hope this information will help 
Mrs. Olsen. 


Jersey’s Beauty Mrs. Carl Salbach 

I de Ver Warner Cigarette 

Maude Adams Mary Dorr 

Pentaquist Pierrot 

Senorita Mrs. Hugo Kind 

Barbara Redfern Kathleen Norria 

World’s Best White Margaret Woodrow Wilson 
Judge Marean Marmion 

Jane Cowl Papillion 

My Maryland 


J. H. RAMAGE, (Ohio) 


FERN QUESTIONS 


Answering Mrs. J. V. O’Connor. 
(Penna.,) Nov. issue: 

The description of the pest on the 
Ferns sounds like it is “Mealy Bug.” 
They are white, and stay in bunches like 
moldy corn meal. Mealy Bug likes hot 
dry places, and tangled foliage of most 
soft-wooded plants. The best remedy is 
water applied with enough force to scoot 
them off. Take the plants to the sink 
and hold under the tap, or use the hose 
outdoors, if warm enough. 


FRANK Boyp, (Ind.) 


Flower JYrowem Calcium NY. 


POINSETTIA CULTURB 


In reply to Mrs. Charles Knorr, Mrs. 
E. M. Mossburg, and others who are in- 
terested in growing Poinsettias as house 
plants, I am glad to give my method. I 
have grown them for ten or twelve years 
and this is what I have learned regard- 
ing their needs and culture: 


When the Poinsettia is through bloom- 
ing at Christmas time it usually blooms 
again in Feb. or March if left in a 
sunny warm window and given plenty 
of water. It won’t have many leaves 
by then but if a person plants a vine 
or Asparagus Fern in the pot with the 
Poinsettia it supplies greenery for the 
bare stems. Many people do not know 
that it is natural for the Poinsettia to shed 
its leaves, and they do it more quickly in 
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a dry, hot atmosphere when they aren’t 
given enough water, or when they are 
allowed to become too chilled; so try and 
guard against changeable room temper- 
atures. 

If one doesn’t care for the second or 
third crop of bloom the pots can be set 
away in a frost-proof cellar and rested, 
being careful not to let the plant become 
so dry that it shrivels and dies. Then 
in May, when the pots can be set outside, 
prune the branches back very severely. 
Those branches or cuttings can be rooted 
very easily either in a glass of rain 
water in a sunny window or planted di- 
rectly into the soil and kept well- 
watered. Place the pots in a sunny place 
and never let them suffer for water. 

In the Fall they should be brought in- 
doors before there is danger of them be- 





Little Lessons in Plant Breeding 
BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


esting hobby; also profitable if 
the new variety is of commercial 
value. 


The modern theory is that new 
species are created suddenly, by mu- 
tations, which occur very frequently 
in some species and at rare intervals 
in others. Mutations are caused by 
cross-fertilization of different species. 
The greater the difference in the par- 
ents, the greater will be the difference 
in the offspring, especially in the sec- 
ond generation. In producing new 
fruit or flowers several species are 
crossed, some for size, others for pro- 
ductiveness, etc., and the plants from 
these crosses intercrossed again, till 
in one cross is combined all the char- 
acteristics of all the parents. Seed- 
lings from this cross will mutate in 
endless combinations, and a plant with 
all the desired characters may sud- 
denly and without apparent reason ap- 
pear in the hybrids. 


Prstine breeding is a very inter- 


PRODUCING NEW ROSES 


In the diagram at Q is shown a 
cross-section of a Rose, showing pollen 
and stigma. To produce a new vari- 
ety the pollen of the seed parent is 
cut away, and pollen from a chosen 
variety placed on the stigma. The 
flower is afterwards enclosed in a 
paper bag, G. The flower goes to 
seed, and the pod is opened and the 
seed sown in a box, P. This germi- 
nates slowly, N, but when the seed- 
lings come through they are potted up, 
M and L, and flower in a few months. 

If the flower is worth propagating, 
buds are taken in June, and budded 
onto suitable stock, (Rugosa or other 
strong growing variety), which is 
propagated from cuttings. A to E 
show the process of budding. F is 
the bud and H the bud removed from 
the new plant. I shows how cuttings 
are made of Rugosa stock,—O rooted 
in sand, J planted and cut back to one 
bud in April, K ready for budding. 
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ing chilled and before the days become 
too short; then the move doesn’t affect 
them so much and there is no danger 
of them losing so many leaves they can- 
not develop bloom. Give them a sunny 
window in a warm room, and a liberal 
drink of water every day or two, and 
each branch should be tipped with a 
flaming bract before Xmas time. Sun, 
water and a severe pruning each year 
are the main points to remember. 


Mrs. LUTHER TEDROW, (Ia.) 


ANTS ON PEONY BUDS 


Answering Mrs. L. Wagner, (Wis.,) 
Nov. issue: 

When the buds begin to swell on 
Peonies there is an exudate of a sticky 
substance that attracts Ants and other 
Insects; but they do no harm whatso- 
ever to the buds, so no spraying is neces- 
sary. 

FRANK Boyp, (Ind.) 


REMEDY FOR CRACKED FINGERS 


Answering question on above subject: 

I have the same trouble from cleaning 
Gladiolus bulbs. 

There are various proprietary lotions 
or remedies to be had at the drug store, 
but for severe cracks I use Ungentine, 
a salve which is put up especially for 
burns; filling the cracks with the salve. 
A home-made remedy consists of a lotion 
made of lemon juice and glycerine, equal 
parts of each. 

Vaseline Camphor-ice is also a good 
salve. 

GEORGE R. ROBESON, (Mass.) 


DAHLIAS FOR SMALL GARDEN 


Answering B. D. Collins, (Mich.) :—- 

If I had room for only a few, I should 
have Paul Michael, Ballet Girl, Jersey’s 
Beauty, Bashful Giant (or Champagne, 
one of the two, or both if I had room) 
Rose Nell, Mephistopheles, Millionaire, 
Amun Ra, and The Grizzly. 


HELEN W. GUSHEE, (Me.) 


CARE OF ENGLISH IVY 


Answering Marie Henriksen, (Minn.): 

Hedera helix is what is styled a root 
climber, as from every little joint roots 
will spring out and take hold of any sup- 
port. It is not adapted to our wintry 
climate and will not live out-of-doors. 
The Ivy requires rich soil in which to 
grow, and must have strong food. Take 
the best soil your garden can afford, add 
to it one-half each, well-decayed manure 
and leaf-mold, rubbed together, with a 
little fine sand. 


Plant the roots in a large well-drained 
pot, with a few bits of charcoal in the 
bottom; two plants in a pot, one on 
each side, and 6 feet of No. 9 galvanized 
wire with a 2-inch circle bent at each 
end to place in the pot on each side 
where the plants are with an arch 
formed at the top for the Ivy to climb 
on. 


The Ivy seem to be the least sensitive 
of light of any plant we have; neither 
does it require much heat. Like all 
plants, however, it must have uniform 
temperature, and though it will bear a 
little chilling without much injury, yet 
it should be kept where there is some 
degree of warmth. 


It is not necessary to trim. Let it 


climb or help it by turning it around 
the wire trellis. 


Flower JYrowem, Calcium, NY. 


It delights in considerable moisture, 
and if neglected or permitted to dry up, 
its luxuriance soon suffers. Wash the 
leaves with two small pieces of rag, one 
in each hand, place one under and the 
other over each leaf, quickly over the 
whole plant, pick or rub off all spots as 
they are insects. 

JOHN HILcog, (Ill.) 


LIST OF BEDDING GLADS 


Replying to T. T. Hibben, (Pa.,) “List 
of Bedding Glads Wanted:” 

The following will be found very de- 
sirable for bedding purposes: 


Lucette (Bill) in white; Crimson Glow 
(Betscher) in dark scarlet red; Scarlet Princeps 
(Kunderd), sometimes known as Virginia, in 
bright scarlet; Opalescent (Bill) in a lavender 
Orchid color; Gold Eagle (Austin) in deep bright 
yellow; Rosita (Meader; Mrs. Brown) deep clear 
rose; 1910 Rose (Kunderd) in a lighter rose; 
Marnia (Kemp) in rich orange; Golden Dream 
(Groff) in a bright yellow and later than Gold 
Eagle; Fay Lanphier (Williams) in salmon; Los 
Angeles (Houdyshel) in salmon pink, long bloom- 
ing if the bulbs are planted 6 to 12 inches apart; 
Fontaine (Coleman) in creamy pink; Gloriana 
(Betscher in orange salmon; Rozan (Britsch) in 
clear rose pink; Orange Queen (Pfitzer) in 
orange yellow; St. Thomas (Kunderd) in burnt 
orange with almost black blotches; Taro (Kun- 
derd) in American beauty rose color; Richard 
Diener (Diener) in salmon pink; Reah (Sal- 
bach) in and Mibloom 
(Stevens) in a soft pinkish-white with bright 
blotch which lights the upper petals by reflection. 


rich mallow purple; 


This collection gives a large color 
range, and all are sturdy growers, none 
top heavy. 

Cuas. E. F. Gersporrr, (D. C.) 


BOG PLANTS AROUND A FOUNTAIN 


Answering T. E. in the June number 
of THE FLOWER GROWER: 

He asks for information regarding 
those suitable to grow. It is suggested 
“that Iris in great variety would be suit- 
able,” but it failed to specify any special 
varieties. 

Allow us to suggest, Japanese Iris, 
also Iris Pseudoacoris and Iris Siberica, 
also our native Iris, J. Versicolor. Would 
not recommend the bearded varieties. 

Some others named we think would 
be disappointing unless soil is a peaty, 
or acid one. Rhodora, Kalmias, Ledum, 
and Rhododendrons also require an acid 


soil. 
I. G. N., (Mass.) 
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PERENNIAL LUPINE 


Answering Haslett B. Leigh: 
Perennial Lupines will bloom from 
spring-sown seed, the first season. Eng- 
lish Hybrids are best, and come in dif- 
ferent colors. Lupines want full sun and 
good black soil. The only enemy is the 
potato fly hopper, which also attacks 
Dahlias. 
We plant here in Wisconsin early in 
the Spring in good garden soil. 
DAWSON Bros., ( Wis.) 


RETARDING TULIPS, CROCUS, ETC. 


Answering H. V. Snyder, (W. Va.,) 
May issue: 

I have retarded Tulips to a certain ex- 
tent by mulching about 2 inches deep 
with fine rotted straw after the ground 
has frozen in early Winter and letting 
the Tulips come up through this mulch. 
Early and late planting seems to make 
no difference in time of blooming. 


Myron Hursut, (Nebr.) 


RHODODENDRONS FROM CUTTINGS 


In answer to J. T. Dysart’s question, 
“Can a Rhododendron be grown from a 
cutting?” 

Cuttings should be made after the 
plants bloom. 

Place six or seven cuttings in sand or 
in water in the shade. If in sand, keep 
sand damp. 

Two or three healthy slips may be 
secured from the lot. 


Water J. Huts, (N.Y.) 


PROPAGATING SEDUM SIBBOLDI 


Sedum sieboldi may be propagated by 
setting young sprouts in sandy soil which 
should be kept moist. 


MARGARET MONCURE, (Va.) 


SIBERIAN AND CHINESE ELMS 


Answering Mrs. Herbert 
(N.Y.), May issue: 

The Siberian and Chinese Elm are the 
same tree,—a very handsome introduc- 
tion recently obtained from China;—of 
rapid growth, slender branches, and ex- 
tremely hardy. 


Mrs. JOHN G. SLATER, (N.Y.) 
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Bulbs 


BULBS—tTulips, Irises, Peonies, Perennials, Narcissus, 
30c doz. Send for price list. KE. Alexander Lepley, 
R. 1, Lewistown, Pa. 


BULBS—Narcissus, Lilies, Iris, 
The early bird ¢ the worm. 
Olympia, Wash., 4. 








Tulips and Anemone. 
Walter R. Taylor, 


CACTUS PLANTS—Beautiful for decorations. As- 
sorted of ten for $2.00, prepaid. National Products 
Co., Laredo, Texas. 


NEBRASKA'S WILD CACTI—Nice plants of 3 va- 
rieties, $1.00. Laura Lee, Long Pine, Nebr. 











Delphiniums 





WINGS RENOWNED DELPHINIUMS, 
here or abroad, developed b 
and continued importation of the finest European stock, 
mostly Wrexham. Our first aim remains, to 4 
Delphiniums so perfect that you need no_le buy 
imported seed in order to have the finest Delp ndunes 
in existence. Mixed seed $1.00 a packet, amed va- 
rieties $1.50, mixed and named varieties $2. Baby 
seedlings $5.00 for two dozen. We handié Opelenin, 
jums exclusively. Our customers write that our Del- 
oe take first prizes at flower shows. Send for 
escriptive folder. 1930 seed ready July 15th. 
Delphinium Garden, Box 3380, Portland, Oregon 


unexcelled 
years of carefy) selection 








Cacti 
TEN CACTI and Succulents for one dollar. 
Shaw, 2833 Estara Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


CACTUS AND DESERT PLANTS, “- Be shi any 
time of year. Write for catalogue. Clark, 
Van Horn, Texas. 


CACTI—OACTI—CACTI. 





M. O. 








new small white 
assorted for $1.25 
i seeds 


WREXHAM DELPHINIUMS—Hewitt’s massive flow- 
ered mt. import yearly from Hewitt’s 
mong ‘plants $5.00 dozen. tw § 
Baker, Worthington, > 


NEW SEED OF QUALITY DELPHS ADVANCE- 
ment strain now rea Seed from selected seedlings | 
the above Super Delph, also seed from 








named varieties direct =X Watkins Samuels. e- 00 
per packet. T. E. Barber & Sons, Grand Forks, 
waex HAM—The finest — of Delphiniums. — 


200 for 25c. 
=. prepaid—-$1.00 for 1b. 
Mich. 


trong plants, immediate de- 
Paul Ward, Hillsdale, 














